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Tue Journal of American Folk-Lore begins its second volume, in 
the opinion of its editors, under favorable auspices. The American 
Folk-Lore Society has received as much support and encouragement 
as during a first year it had the right to expect. In order that such 
support shall be increased and made adequate, it is only necessary 
to make the public comprehend the necessity. 

The importance of the study of popular traditions, though recog- 
nized by men of science, is not yet understood by the general public. 
It is evident, however, that the mental tokens which belong to our 
own intellectual stock, which bear the stamp of successive ages, 
which connect the intelligence of our day with all periods of human 
activity, are worthy of serious attention. Much of this time-honored 
currency is rude and shapeless, it may be ore scarcely impressed by 
the die; but among the treasure, silver and gold are not wanting. 
An American superstition may require, for its explanation, reference 
to Teutonic mythology, or may be directly associated with the philos- 
ophy, monuments, and art of Hellas. 

The papers which this journal has already printed must dispel the 
fear of any want of material. It has been shown that French and 
German emigrants, in Louisiana and Pennsylvania, have not only 
brought with them the popular traditions of their respective coun- 
tries, but preserved these in a curious and characteristic form. 
Among the English-speaking population, also exists a mass of super- 
stitions, sayings, and customs, worthy of record, and possessing that 
character of quaintness and individuality which belongs to all oral 
tradition. A portion of this ancient stock, no doubt, is rude or even 
repulsive, scarce worth, it may be thought, the trouble of collecting 
and preserving. It is, however, now a recognized principle, that 
higher forms can only be comprehended by the help of the lower 
forms, out of which they grew. The only truly scientific habit of 
mind is that wide and generous spirit of modern research, which, 
without disdain and without indifference, embraces all aspects of 
human thought, and endeavors in all to find a whole. 
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As respects native races, it ought to be unnecessary to insist on 
the importance of using the brief time which remains for record. In 
our country, by a wonderful association, tribes whose culture remain 
in the prehistoric period have been in the closest contact with the 
most advanced modern life. Yet it is not strange that our newer 
communities are not inclined to take deep interest either in the ideas 
or in the relics of the Indians. It is only yesterday that they re- 
garded them as wild beasts, whose extirpation was necessary for 
their safety. They are justly proud of their progress, their energy, 
and their full share in modern civilization. They do not understand 
that the time will come, and that soon, when their descendants will 
regard the Indian with interest and respect. Man is a child of the 
soil; the figures which labor where he stands, which lie where he 
will be buried, these spirits which rise and walk in his fancy. The 
trail by the ocean, the path over the rock, the mound on the prairie, 
make visible appeal to curiosity. Nor will the race which left these 
traces remain altogether mute. The Indian, too, had his Phaethon 
and his Orpheus; in his fancy existed the stuff of the Hellenic 
mythology, though the career of his race was cut short before it 
attained to that orderly form and artistic expression which belongs 
only to the higher stages of certain lines of historic development. 
What is the reason of the many coincidences between Old World 
mythologies and the legends of the New World? Do they result 
from the common procedure of human imagination? Or did the 
currents of an early tradition flow also through the American 
continent ? 

In order even to attempt an answer to such questions, it is neces- 
sary to have abundant means for comparison ; the report of one 
collector must be supplemented by the report of others; the material 
must involve repetition and take up room ; it cannot possibly be pub- 
lished in a popular form. Such matter is now awaiting publication, 
while much more remains to be gathered by collectors, who should 
at least have the encouragement of knowing that their records will 
see the light. It is because of the necessity of providing for such 
emergencies, and in view of the importance of proceeding without 
delay, in order to save precious traditions from perishing, that the 
Society of American Folk-Lore appeals to the support of the Amer- 
ican public. 
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DEATH AND FUNERAL CUSTOMS AMONG THE 
OMAHAS. 


Tue approach of death is believed to be foreshadowed in various 
ways. There are not only intimations received by the person about 
to die, but there are men and women who are supposed to have a 
supernatural gift and can foresee death coming to one. Those per- 
sons who possess this gift receive it through the medium of visions 
or by having passed through an apparent death or swoon. This 
and other powers are sought for by means of solitary fasting and 
chanting the one tribal prayer to Wa-kan-da, who alone can give the 
desired gift. Many days and nights are often spent in this way by: 
seekers for the gift, but those who meet with success are very few. 
The unsuccessful ones are, however, not without comfort, because 
they have faith and believe that their prayers will be heard by the 
hearer of prayers, who will not let them go unrewarded. Clay is put 
upon the head and face, and very little clothing is worn. The time 
for such sequestration is in the summer time, when all animals are 
active and jn the full power of life, when the sun is hot and the 
thunder sounds through the air. The supplicant appeals to all the 
powers that surround him, as through these he expects his cry to 
be answered. 

There are three degrees of powers which come to man through 
visions : — 

First. When the vision takes the form of an animal which ad- 
dresses the man, he will then have acquired a power which will 
stead him in danger, and give him success in life. 

Second. If the vision assumes the appearance of a cloud, or a hu- 
man shape having wings like an eagle, and a voice addresses the man, 
he will have the additional power of being able to foretell events. 

Third. When the vision comes without any semblance, and only a 
voice is heard, then the man is given not only the power to achieve 
success and foretell events, but he can also foresee the coming of 
death. Should a man endowed with the third degree so elect, he 
can in due form join the Ghost Society; or, if he prefers, he can 
practise his powers individually. 

A member of the Ghost Society, or one entitled to membership 
therein, foretells death in the following manner. He will suddenly 
see, either by day or night, a man or woman walking, but not touch- 
ing the ground. A halo surrounds the one who thus treads the air. 
Sometimes the person so seen walks in a sprightly manner, and the 
face is joyous. Again, the vision may pass with slow steps and bent 
head, as in sorrow. The former is supposed to represent a person 
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about to die a natural death, or be killed in battle, or meet with 
some accident ; the latter, one whom death overtakes in a quarrel, 
or who dies in an angry or unforgiving mood. All these visionary 
persons are always seen walking away from the village, they are 
never seen entering it or approaching a lodge. The person recog- 
nized in such a vision, when he has been told that he has been so 
seen, can have his death averted by appealing to the man of dreams, 
who alone has the power to ward off the coming death. This is 
done in two ways. The seer can turn aside death, by pouring hot 
water in a line at right angles to the path leading to the tent en- 
trance of the man whose death is predicted ; or he can enter into a 
sweat-lodge, prepared by the man who is threatened with death, and 
taking in this man also, sing, during the sweating, sacred songs ap- 
propriate to that rite. A bit of flesh is cut from one of the arms of 
the menaced man, and a lock of hair from the opposite side of his 
head, and cast into the fire ; and he is rubbed with artemisia dipped 
in water, as this plant is the food of the ghosts. These rites, omit- 
ting the cutting of the flesh and hair, must be performed < on four suc- 
cessive nights. 

A person who during illness, or from some other cause, falls into 
a swoon is supposed to pass into the world of spirits, and from that 
experience to have acquired the ability to see ghosts or spirits. 
Such an one can foretell death, and can avert it in the same manner 
as has been already described. 

In still another manner this power has been obtained, as the fol- 
lowing story, fully believed by the Indians, will show. Ka-hae-num- 
ba’s mother had a quarrel with her husband when the tribe were 
moving out on the annual summer hunt, and were already some 
days distant from the permanent village of the people. She deter- 
mined not to accompany her husband, but to return to her lodge in 
the village. Her three sons were absent at the time the woman 
started across the prairie ; when they returned to camp and learned 
of their mother’s departure, they put saddles on their horses and set 
out in pursuit. They sought in vain for any trace of her, and after 
a time she was given up for lost. The woman when she left the 
camp hid by day and travelled by night, for she was afraid of the 
Sioux, who were at war with the Omahas; and she also feared lest 
her relations should track her and take her back to the camp. 
About this time a large gray wolf appeared, and he accompanied 
her on her journey, going before her and stopping to look now and 


again to see that she was following. He would sometimes run far’ 


on in advance to mount a hill and scan the country. All seeming to 
be safe, he would run down and lead as before. This wolf kept her 
company until he came in sight of the village, when he suddenly 
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disappeared. At last she reached the village, the lodges were empty, 
for everything had been cached. She entered her own lodge; she 
was hungry and weary and lay down on one of the reed platforms 
which are used as seat and a bed; as she lay she heard some one 
on the roof shout her father’s name, as if to the assembled vil- 
lage, saying that his daughter had returned; she also heard people 
moving about. Her own lodge, she soon found, was inhabited by 
ghostly beings. One afternoon, as she sat in her lodge, she heard a 
child’s feet run past and pause near by: then the voice of a little 
girl said, “ Mother, the people are coming this way, right into our 
house!” Soon footsteps were heard entering the long projecting 
entrance-way to the lodge, and the number increased until a large 
company was present. The drum was brought in and put down in 
its proper place; the ghostly women as they chatted took their 
seats in the rear, and the men their accustomed stations. By and 
by the men began to sing and to dance. They belonged to the 
Hiae-thu-ska, a society of warriors only. The woman, as she sat on 
the platform, heard it all, and she could even see the dust raised from 
the earthen floor by the men as they danced around the fireplace. 
As she became familiarized with the scene she tried hard to discern 
the individuals dancing. At last she was able to distinguish their 
feet, and finally they became visible as high as the knees. She was 
never able to see any more of their persons, although they came fre- 
quently to her lodge, holding feasts and dancing the Hae-thu-ska. 
No one spoke to her, though they talked of her, as well as of their 
hunting and other matters connected with their daily affairs. One 
morning she heard an old man on the roof of the house calling out 
that a runner had come in bringing in the news that the Omahas 
were returning home. Then the ghosts were heard departing, and 
that afternoon the tribe came back to the village. When the woman 
heard the ghosts go away she became dejected and homesick, and 
when her own family found her she would neither eat nor speak. 
She was very thin and haggard, and no one knew what to make of 
her conduct. It was noticed that she plucked and ate the wild sage. 
After a time she was persuaded to partake of some corn, and at last 
she consented to eat meat. It was some time before she became 
reconciled and willing to resume her old life, for she still mourned for 
the company of the ghosts. Finally she narrated her experience to 
her sons, and the people understood what had happened to change 
her so much. 

There are also signs of death common among the people, as the 
howling of a dog near the lodge. This, however, is not considered 
as infallible as that of a dog mounting the earth lodge and looking 
down through the central opening upon the inmates assembled 
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within. When the dog’s head is seen peering over the edge fear 
seizes upon the company, and some one is swift to seize the first 
weapon at hand and chase the little beast until by the forfeit of its 
life it has averted the impending death. If a sick person sees his 
dead relatives and hears their voices, this is thought to be a pre- 
monition of death, and that the end of his own life is at hand. 

When one is in the dying agony the relatives give vent to their 
grief in loud wails. The crying continues at intervals until death 
takes place, and also up to the time of burial. This cry has been by 
some white persons mistaken for a song or chant, but it in no way 
partakes of that character ; it is a genuine expression of anguish and 
grief. The wail or cry is interspersed with terms which express the 
relationship between the deceased and the person grieving. The 
writer has many times heard the cry of Indian men and women, 
and has seen the tears flow down their cheeks. There is something 
truly awful in the sound when men and women together lift up their 
voices in the wail of grief. It is far from being like a song or chant. 

The terms of relationship which are mingled with this cry over 
the dead are some of them peculiar to grief. This is true of the terms 
used by a husband toward his wife, or a wife to her husband, also of 
parents toward their child, or an older brother toward a younger 
brother. It is only at this time of great sorrow that these terms are 
used, and they partake of the special nature of endearment. 

When the breath has left the body of the one dying, the nearest 
relatives, such as parent or child, brothers or sisters, husband or 
wife, begin with a mad zeal to strip themselves of every ornament 
and cut their hair, scattering the shorn locks about the fireplace. 
The older married women who have borne children clip the hair 
short to the ear, while the young women part with but an inch or 
two. Young men do not sacrifice their locks but the older men 
shear theirs short. The older women pull off their leggins and 
moccasins and gash the flesh of their legs below the knee, length- 
wise and crosswise, till the blood flows freely. All the while they 
wail and call upon the dead. The young men who are near relations 
to the deceased remove their leggins and moccasins, and pierce their 
legs with a sharp knife, until the blood runs fast from the wounds. 
The old men do not scarify themselves. 

With every new arrival, whether the person be of near kin or not, 
the wailing starts afresh. By this long-continued crying, the excite- 
ment of grief, and the pain of wounds, the relatives become ex- 
hausted before the time of burial arrives, and unable to speak above. 


whisper. Soon after death the corpse is placed in a sitting posi- 


tion facing the east and dressed in gala costume, ornaments are put 
upon the hair and person, and sometimes the face painted in the 
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same manner as the Hunga in the ceremony of the sacred pipes, 
that is, if the deceased belonged to one of the gentes owning a sacred 
pipe. The “ Hunga-keunzae,” as this mode of painting is called, is 
done by painting the entire face red with vermilion, then a black 
line about the breadth of the little finger is marked across the fore- 
head horizontally, and down both cheeks to meet a line drawn across 
the chin, thus forming a square. A centre line starts from the one 
across the forehead and falls along the nose to its point. This black 
paint is made of charcoal and prepared fat. Men, women, and chil- 
dren belonging to the Nenebatan (sacred pipe owners) gentes of the 
tribe, with few exceptions, are painted in this manner after death. 
When a member of a society dies, the body is taken care of by 
the fraternity, and the burial ceremonies are transferred from the 
family to the management of the society. For instance, when a 
member of the Mawadane society dies, the body is taken immedi- 
ately after death, while the body is yet limber, to the lodge where 
the society is accustomed to meet. On its arrival it is placed ina 
sitting posture, facing the east, and decked with the regalia of the 
society. The face of the corpse is painted in the manner in which 
the man while living was accustomed to paint when attending the 
meetings of the society. In his right hand is placed the “ Ta-sha- 
gae,” or deer’s hoof rattle, which is carried only by the leader of the 
society. This preparation of the body is done by the relatives of the 
deceased and one or two members of the society. When all is com- 
plete the crier summons the members, and these wend their way to 
the lodge where the dead man sits as a silent host. The Mawadane 
songs which were the favorites of the dead member are then sung 
and the rhythmic steps taken, while presents are laid on the drum ; 
these latter are offerings toward the funeral ceremonies. As each 
gift is made, the crier sings forth the name of the giver, that all the 
village may hear of the deed. While the body lies in state in the 
lodge, either of the family or the society of which the deceased was 
a member, if the person or his family are held in high respect by 
the tribe, the young men, those between the ages of.twenty and 
thirty, gather together to perform a ceremony expressive of their 
esteem and grief. Having stripped themselves of their garments, 
except the breech-cloth, a loop is cut through the skin of the arm, 
midway between the point of the shoulder and the elbow, and the end 
of a willow twig, about a foot long, having the leaves on, is thrust 
through the loop of skin. The blood trickles down the willow stem, 
and spatters the hanging leaves. The young men then walk slowly 
to the lodge where the dead lies and stand abreast before the tent 
entrance, singing the funeral song, each man accenting the time by 
striking together two short sticks of willow. All shed tears as they 
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sing. This song is an old one, having been handed down from an 
unknown past. It is the only funeral song in the Omaha tribe. The 
writer has witnessed this ceremony upon two occasions, and learned 
the song, which is as follows :— 


ah e thahaah-ee tha ah e ah haae ha o e tha hae tho. 


At the close of the song the chief mourner, whether man or 
woman, steps forth from the lodge, wailing. The young men join in 
the wail of the mourner, who advances with uplifted hands, and 
passes along the line, pausing an instant at each person. This act 
is an expression of thanks and acknowledgment of the sympathy and 
honor shown. When the end of the line is reached, the mourner 
retraces his steps, and pulls from each young man’s arm the blood- 
stained willow twig, throwing it on the ground. Some relatives pre- 
sent a horse, the gift being an additional acknowledgment of the 
honor shown the dead, which is often returned to the donors after 
the funeral is over. The young men, after being relieved of their 
willows, return to their starting point, where they dress and disband. 
This custom was last observed about five years ago. 

The burial takes place on the third or fourth day after death. The 
intervening period is a busy time for those having the funeral ar- 
rangements in charge. Goods are collected from the kindred, to be 
given to the poor at the time of the interment. The grave, never 


1 The words are musical syllables used with the same accuracy as the notes. 
The music played in octaves conveys a better idea of the effect of the song. 
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more than four feet deep, is dug by a poor man, who is paid for his 
labor. The body is borne upon a stretcher made by binding two cross- 
sticks on two poles ten or twelve feet long; tent poles are some- 
times used for this purpose. The bed of the stretcher is woven of 
willow wands, on which a robe is spread, the hairy side uppermost, 
and pillows are used to keep the sitting corpse in position, the feet 
being covered with robes or blankets. The stretcher is sometimes. 
carried by four men, near relatives, or drawn by a horse with a pack-: 
saddle to which one end of the poles is fastened. The horse of the 
dead, which is to be killed at the grave, is led behind the litter, fol- 
lowed by the crowd, wailing as they walk. When the grave is 
reached the relatives gather around the opening, the corpse is lifted 
from the litter and held by the bearers while the robes on which it 
sat are arranged for its reception in the grave, where it is placed 
upon them, facing the east, and the articles of value, chiefly orna- 
ments worn by the person during life, are deposited beside the body, 
If the deceased be a man, his weapons are then laid by his side; if a 
woman, her sewing-bag containiag her awl, quills, and articles used 
for embroidery ; if a child, its playthings are placed beside it. 

At the burial of a warrior his favorite horse is decorated as the 
master was wont to paint the animal; this painting being always in 
accordance with the man’s visions. After the corpse is deposited in 
the grave, a rawhide rope is loosely tied about the neck of the horse, 
and two men take hold of each end of the rope and draw it taut until 
the animal falls dead. For this service each man receives as a fee a 
robe, a war-jacket, or a pair of beaded leggins. In recent years the 
horse has been shot. Sometimes when the grave is still open, the 
concluding ceremonies take place, at other times the body is cov- 
ered. The weather is apt to decide the order of proceedings. If a 
storm threatens the grave is at once closed; but should the day be 
clear and no prospect of rain, then the corpse remains in full view 
during the entire ceremonies. 

The grave is covered in the following manner: A crotched post is 
thrust firmly into each end of the opening, projecting’ about two feet 
above the surface of the ground; a pole is laid in the crotches of 
these posts, forming a ridgepole ; the roof is made by laying closely 
side by side hardwood sticks, long enough to have one end rest on 
the ground and the other on the ridgepole. Upon these grass is 
spread thickly, and lastly earth well tamped, and sod laid on, making 
a mound four or five feet high. The surroundings are carefully 
cleared of rubbish and dried grass, so that the grave may be safe 
from fire. 

When the body is deposited in the grave the wailing ceases, and 
the funeral ceremonies change in character. The poor of the tribe 
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are assembled on one side and counted. The gifts collected from the 
kindred are brought forth and equally divided among the poor. In 
this distribution of gifts, none of the relations of the deceased, near or 
distant, receive anything. If a horse, or any article equal to the value 
of a horse, such as a war-bonnet, a ceremonial pipe, an otter-skin, or 
puma quiver, or an unplucked eagle should be among the articles to 
be given away, two methods of disposal are customary, in order to 
prevent any preference being shown in the distribution. The near 
relatives toss a stick into the air, and the crowd scramble for it as it 
falls ; the one who secures it is entitled to the article it represents. 
The stick so thrown always represents a horse, or an article its equal 
in value. This method is called “ Zhan-ee-ke-nae,” — fighting for the 
stick. If this method is not used, and the deceased is a young man, 
then the young men, not relatives, have a foot-race, the winner to 
receive the gift. Should the dead be a young woman, then young 
persons of her sex run the race for the horse. In these races, men 
who have dreamed of animals, which dreams can give speed to a per- 
son, are called on to help by their charms toward winning the race. 
Horses are sometimes pitted against each other, and supernatural 
expedients are resorted to in order to secure victory. 

These ceremonies are considered by the Omahas as showing re- 
spect to the dead. They are believed to assist the soul upon its way 
to the land of spirits, strengthening and encouraging it by scenes of 
joy and happiness ; otherwise the memory of the wailings of sorrow 
would weigh upon it, making more difficult its inevitable journey. 

For four successive nights following the burial the loving mother, 
or if the deceased was an orphan, then a near female relative, pa- 
tiently carries wood upon her back, and near the mound kindles a 
fire, keeping it burning brightly throughout the night to light the 
dear departed one to the land of happiness. This service is done 
without weeping, that the spirit may not be arrested or distressed as 
it travels hence. 

Over the grave of a man belonging to one of the secret societies, 
the insignia of his membership is hung. If he belonged to the 
“ Washiskathin ” or Shell Society, his otter-skin bag would be sus- 
pended from a pole placed at the head of the grave; if to the Pebble, 
his eagle-wing fan ; if to the Buffalo, his buffalo-tail ; if to the Horse, 
his horse-tail. These are placed at the grave privately, that is, with- 
out ceremony, and within a few days after the burial, by the man’s 
immediate family. 

There area variety of beliefs concerning the immediate action of the 
spirit upon its withdrawal from the body. Some think that the soul 
at once starts upon its journey to the spirit land; others, that it 
hovers about the grave as if reluctant to depart. Because of this 
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latter belief, food and water are placed at the head of the grave for 
several days after the burial. The spirit is supposed to partake of 
this food. No Indian would touch any article of food thus exposed ; 
if he did, the ghost would snatch away the food and paralyze the 
mouth of the thief, and twist his face out of shape for the rest of his 
life ; or else he would be pursued by the ghost, and food would lose 
its taste, and hunger ever after haunt the offender. 

There is a belief in the tribe that before the spirits finally depart 
from men who died of wounds or their results, they float toward 
a cliff overhanging the Missouri, not far from the present Santee 
Agency in Nebraska, and cut upon the rocks a picture showing forth 
their manner of death. A line in the picture indicates the spot where 
the disease or wound was located which caused the death. After 
this record is complete, the spirit flies off to the land of the hereaf- 
ter. It is said that these pictures are easily recognized by the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased. This place is known as “ In- 
gthun-ghae-ke-ka-gha-ee-thun,” where the spirits make pictures of 
themselves. 

A suicide ceases to exist ; for him there is no hereafter. A man 
struck by lightning is buried where he fell, and in the position in 
which he died. His grave is filled with earth, and no mound is 
raised over one who is thus taken from life. 

Francis La Flesche. 

Of the Omaha tribe. 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 


JoserH La FLESCHE, formerly chief of the Omaha tribe, died at his farm near 
Bancroft, Nebraska, September, 1888. This remarkable man was deeply versed 
in Indian lore, and had won his honors by a full compliance with Indian customs 
and superstitions. He was also an acute observer and reasoner, and foresaw the 
inevitable change which awaited the Indians. As chief, in which function he 
was confirmed by United States authority, he was a leader of his people in the 
direction of civilization. At a later period, he discerned that the tribal system 
was an obstacle to the advancement of his race, and he not only abandoned his 
official position, but was the means of the overthrow of the office of chief. Dur- 
ing his later years he was deeply interested in the preservation of the history and 
traditions of his race, and rendered invaluable assistance to laborers engaged in 
the task. 


Alice C. Fletcher. 
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CURRENT SUPERSTITIONS. 
1, 
OMENS OF DEATH. 


Tue article which follows is intended to form the first of a series, 
in which may be collected the numerous superstitions still current 
among the English-speaking population of the United States and 
Canada. Contributions toward such collection will be thankfully re- 
ceived and credited to senders. The locality should be indicated, as 
the only means of determining the extent of diffusion of such beliefs. 

The basis of the present paper is a collection made by Fanny D. 
Bergen, to which have been added contributions by W. M. Beau- 
champ and W. W. Newell. The notes are by the latter. 


A. Omens connected with Funeral Ceremonies. 


1. While the corpse is in the house, the looking-glass must be 
turned toward the wall ; otherwise, whoever looks into the mirror 
will die within the year. This custom is said to be most common 
among Irish Catholics, but is not confined to these. (Baldwinsville, 
N. Y.) 

The elucidation of this singular practice must be reserved for a 
subsequent paper on Funeral Customs. 

2. The clock should be stopped at the time of death, as its run- 
ning will bring ill luck. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 

Stop the clock at the time of death. (New Hampshire.) 

The same custom is noted in Great Britain and Germany. The 
object, no doubt, is not merely symbolic, as might at first appear, 
but to limit the power of death, by introducing a new period of 
time. 

3. To keep the corpse in the house over Sunday will bring death 
in the family before the year is out. (South Framingham, Mass.) 

4. If the grave is left open over Sunday, another death will occur 
before the Sunday following. (Boxford, Mass.) 

In Switzerland, if a grave is left open over Sunday, it is said that 
within four weeks one of the village will die.! 

5. If rain falls into an open grave, another burial in the same 
cemetery will occur within three days. (West New York.) 

6. If rain falls on a new-made grave, there will be another death 
in the family within the year. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.; Poland, Me.) 

A common saying, in England, is “Happy is the corpse the 
rain falls on.”? This belief exists also in the United States. Thus, 


1 Wuttke, Die Deutsche Aberglaube der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1869, p. 200. 
2 Gregor, p. 90. 
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it is said that if rain falls at the time of the funeral, it is a sign that 
the dead has gone to heaven. (Boston, Mass.) The method of con- 
ception is the same as that apparent in the two superstitions above 
enumerated, but the sign is interpreted in a different manner. 

7. If a hearse is drawn by two white horses, death in the neigh- 
borhood will occur within a month. (Central Maine.) 

If a white horse draws a hearse, another death will soon follow. 
(Poland, Me.) 

In Bohemia, also, white horses are regarded as warnings of death, 
though to have a white horse in the stable is also said to bring good 
luck.! To dream of a white horse is a sign of death both in the 
latter country and in England? In Sussex, white animals, mys- 
teriously appearing at night, are said to be death warnings.’ In the 
lore of the English peasantry, white horses play an important part, 
and are variously considered as of good and evil portent, a fact which 
is plausibly accounted for on the ground that these beliefs are in- 
herited from a time when pagan deities were considered to ride on 
white horses. Thus in Shropshire, Saint Milburga so rides, as Saint 
Walburga does in the Tyrol. Tacitus mentions the spotless white 
horses, reared in sacred groves by the Germans of his own day, from 
whose neighing auguries were taken.® 

In Bohemia, death is considered as a white woman (survival of 
the death-goddess Morana), whose apparition is a sign of death to 
the seer. This explains why, in England and Germany, seeing a 
white woman is of fatal augury. The original idea doubtless is, that 
the goddess appears to and selects those whose society she desires. 
That she should be clad in white indicates her deity; for white, as 
the color of light, is emblematic of heaven. According to these con- 
siderations, it would seem that the presage of a white horse may 
rest upon the character of such animal as emblematic of the divine 
being who summons a mortal to the other world. Should this be 
really the case, much philosophy and much history would be em- 
bodied in a superstition apparently frivolous. 

It may, however, be thought that there is a simpler interpretation 
of these omens, — namely, their connection with the custom of rob- 
ing the dead in white. Thus Artemidorus, in a work on the inter- 
pretation of dreams, written in Rome in the second century, consid- 
ers that to a sick man a dream of white garments is ominous of 
death, “ because the dead are buried in white raiment; but black 


1 Grohmann, Volksglaube in Bohmen und Méhren, Prag, 1864, p. 53- 
2 C. S. Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, London, 1883, p. 264. 

8 Folk-Lore Record, 1878, p. 54. 

4 J. Krainz, Mythen und Sager aus Tyrol, 1880, P. 79 

5 Germania, ch. x. * Grohmann, p. 6. 
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clothes signify recovery, because not the dead, but mourners use 
such apparel. This comes very near the notion of the Sussex peas- 
ant, above related. In the opinion of the writer, however, it would 
be a mistake to exclude the higher conceptions already referred to 
from the associations suggested by white. But the symbolism of 
color is too extensive a theme to be now considered. 

It may be remarked that it is not only in the north of Europe that 
the messenger of death is represented as riding. Readers will re- 
member that the horse of Death is mentioned in Revelation. In 
Greek symbolism the deceased person is often represented as riding 
forth on his journey, conducted by a genius. A modern Greek bal- 
lad changes Charon the ferryman to Charos the horseman; the 
young walk before him, the old behind, young babes are carried on 
his saddle. 

8. It is unlucky to pass through a funeral, either between the 
carriages or the files of mourners on foot. (Boston, Mass.) 

This is a general superstition. The custom, which has become 
instinctive with many persons, is usually set down to the score of 
decency and propriety. 

g. If any one comes to a funeral after the procession starts, 
another death will occur in the same house. (Ohio.) 

10. Whoever counts the carriages at a passing funeral: will die 
within the year. (Peabody, Mass.) 

11. The corpse must not pass twice over any part of the same 
road. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 

12. The funeral procession must not cross a river. (Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y.) 

“T was first led to notice the superstition about crossing a river, 
from having to attend funerals on the south side, when they would 
otherwise have been held on the north side. This is losing ground, 
owing to the frequency of crossing to reach the cemetery, but I had 
an instance only last spring.” W. M. B. 

13. It is unlucky, in a funeral, for those present to repass the 
house where death has occurred. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 

14. At a funeral, entering church before the mourners means 
death to some of the entering party. (Boston, Mass.) 

15. If one dies, and no rigor mortis ensues, it indicates a speedy 
second death in the same family.! 

The superstition prevails in Great Britain and on the Continent of 
Europe.” 

16. The person on whom the eyes of a dying person last rest will 
be the first to die. (Boston, Mass.) 

1 Article on “ Omens of Life and Death,” Harper's Bazar, May 14, 1887. 

2 Gregor, Folk-Lore in the North-east Counties of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 
211; Grohmann, p. 189. 
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This seems to be a form of a widely prevalent superstition, that if 
the eyes of the dying person open of their own accord, one of his 
relatives will soon follow.! It is probable that the importance, from 
time immemorial, attached to the ceremony of closing the eyes of 
the dead has for its foundation not mefely the natural propriety of 
a decent usage, but also a belief kindred to the above. 

17. The last name a dying person calls is the next tofollow. (New 
Hampshire.) 


B. Actions regarded as Ominous of Death. 


18. If three persons look at the same time into a mirror, one will 
die within the year. (Peabody, Mass. ; New Hampshire.) 

19. To break a looking-glass is a sign of death in the family before 
the year closes. 

To break a looking-glass is a sign of death, or of bad luck for seven 
years. This is quite a general belief. Domestic servants, and par- 
ticularly superstitious persons, are often thrown into a panic by 
accidents of this sort. (Niagara Falls, Ont.) 

“Tn Clun Forest (as in Scotland) such a breakage is said to be a 
death token; in North Shropshire it means seven years’ trouble, to 
which, in Cornwall, is added, but no want. It adds to the ill luck to 
preserve the broken pieces. At Wellington, any one who breaks a 
looking-glass will never have any luck till he has broken two more 
—a rule, however, which seems to apply to all breakages. ‘When 
I have broken three I shall have finished.’ The folk say, ‘the third 
time pays for all.’”? In Switzerland, when a mirror breaks, he is 
said to die who looked in last. In Bohemia, it means seven years’ 
distress.* 

20. If, during sicionain, a pair of shears be dropped in such a man- 
ner that the points stick into the floor, it indicates the death of the 
sick person. (Central New York.) 

In Greece, if a pair of scissors is left gaping on a table, it is said 
that the Archangel Michael’s mouth is open, ready to take the soul 
of some member of the family.* 

21. To dance on the ground indicates disaster, or death within a 
year. (Boxford, Mass.) 

As such dancing has been a universal custom, it seems fair to 
conclude that this superstition is local and modern ; the informant, 
however, an elderly person, avers that she has always heard it so 
said. 


1 Haltrich, Zur Volkskunde der Siebenbiirger Sachsen, Vienna, 1885, p. 308 ; 
Grohmann, p. 189. 

2 Burne, p. 281. * Wuttke, pp. 198, 199. 

4 Folk-Lore Fournal, 1883, p. 220. 
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22. If thirteen sit at table, the one who rises first will not live 
through the year. (Somerville, Mass.) 

If thirteen sit at table, the last one who sits down will not die 
that year. (Brookline, Mass.) 

This superstition is universal in Europe. In Germany, the victim 
is variously said to be the youngest, the last who sits down, the one 
who sits under the mirror, the first to eat or arise, the one who 
seems sad and downcast. In Tyrol, by way of exception, the augury 
extends only to ill luck. In one Bohemian town it is held to be true 
only for a Christmas festivity, and the fate is extended to all over the 
number of twelve. In a recent newspaper, an account was given of 
a dinner in the interior of the State of New York, where the omen 
was supposed to be averted by dividing the guests among two 
tables. In the Netherlands it is said that the one who sits under 
the beam is a traitor; a statement which points to the Paschal Sup- 
per as the origin of the belief ; and this is certainly probable, while 
other explanations are not worth citing.! 

23. A dish-cloth hung on a door-knob is a sign of death in a 
family. (Deerfield, Mass.) 

It is a common practice to indicate death by tying a piece of crape 
to the door-knob of the house, whence probably the omen. 

24. If a hoe be carried through a house, some one will die before 
the year is out. (Mansfield, Ohio.) 

The same superstition is found in England. “It is most unlucky 
to carry an axe, or any sharp tool, on your shoulder through the 
house, as it is a sign of the death of one or more of the inmates. 
Some extend this omen to amy tool carried on the shoulder through 
a house. At Pulverbatch and Wenlock a spade is the fatal imple- 
ment ; it is a certain sign that a grave will shortly be dug for some 
member of the household.” The editor observes that coffins were 
formerly carried ‘“ shoulder-high.” ? 

25. Whoever works on a sick person’s dress, he or she will die 
within the year. (Massachusetts.) 

26. To put on the bonnet or hat of one in mourning is a sign that 
you will wear one before the year is out. (Peabody, Mass.) 

To tie on a crape hat or bonnet is a sign of mourning before the 
year is out. (Niagara Falls, Ont.) 

Don’t try on a black bonnet, it means death. 

27. When a woman who has been sewing puts her thimble on the 
table as she sits down to eat, it is a sign that she will be left a widow, 
if she marries. (Central Maine.) 


1 See C. Haberland, “ Ueber Gebrauche und Aberglaube beim Essen,” Z. f. 
Vilkerpsychologie, 1888, p. 357. For the Netherlandish belief: Wolf's Wodana, 
cited in Thorpe, Northern Mythology, London, 1851, iii. p. 332. 

2 Burne, p. 280. 
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28. If you sneeze on Sunday morning before breakfast, you will 
hear of the death of some person you know before the next Satur- 
day night. (Northern Vermont.) 

Exactly opposite seems to be the omen of the Devonshire rhyme: — 


Sneeze on Sunday morning fasting, 
You ‘ll enjoy your own true love to everlasting.! 


Similar in force is an American saying for the benefit of children : 
“The little bird that sings in the morning, the old cat will eat before 
night.” It is said to children who are particularly merry: “ You 
will cry before night.” The notion perhaps rests partly on the ob- 
served fact of the reaction of excitement, partly on a popular doc- 
trine of averages, as we say that a mild winter is followed by a cool 
spring. 

29. Lie down ona table, and you will die before the year is out. 
(Mattawamkeag, Me.) 

30. If one sings at a table while the family are eating, it means 
the death of a friend. (Webster City, Iowa.) 

In Bohemia it is said that if a boy sings at table he gets a vixen 
for wife.” 

31. A baby should not look into a glass before it is a year old: if 
it does, it will die. (Deer Isle, Me.) 

Hold a baby to a looking-glass, he will die before he completes 
his first year. (Massachusetts.) 

This has been a general belief among mothers and nurses in the 
United States and in England ; but in Germany the same act is said 
to make the child proud.’ 

32. To raise an umbrella in a house is a sign of an approaching 
death. (Pennsylvania.) 

To open an umbrella in the house is a sign of ill luck. An action 
of this sort seriously disturbed a friend of the informant, an American 
girl of good family. “I would never dare to do that,” she said. (Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont.) 

In Shropshire it is held to be unlucky to open an umbrella in the 
house, especially if held over the head, when it becomes a sign of 
death.‘ 

C. Omens from Physical Experiences. 

33. When you shiver, it means that some one is walking over the 
place where your grave is to be. (General.) 

34. Ringing in the ears betokens death. (Peabody, Mass.) 

1 W. Jones, Credulities Past and Present, London, 1880, p. 543. 

2 Grohmann, p. 226. 


® Brand, Popular Antiquities, ed. Hazlitt, iii. p. 172; Bartsch, ii. P- 53 
* Burne, p. 280. Soin Portugal, of a parasol: C. 

uma Myth. pop. Port., in Il Positivismo, iii, No. 
VOL. Il. —NO.4 2 
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Ringing in the ears means death before the week ends. 
James Hogg (the Ettrick Shepherd) alludes to this superstition :— 


“O lady, ’t is dark, and I heard the dead-bell, 
And I dare na gae yonder for goud nor fee.” 


The poet adds a note: “By the dead-bell is meant a tinkling in 
the ears, which our peasantry in the county regard as a secret in- 
telligence of some friend’s decease.” He relates how when he was 
otherwise unable to prevent his serving-maids from undertaking a 
nightly expedition, he took a drinking-glass, and, approaching the 
door of their chamber, passed his finger round it in such a way as to 
produce a tinkling sound. This had the desired effect, both women 
agreeing that they had never heard the dead-bell so distinct (“ the 
dead-bell,” said one, “ went through my ears with such a knell as I 
never heard”), and also averring that they had never known before 
of two hearing it at the same time. ‘I warrant,” cried one of the 
maids, “that it is my poor brother Wat: who knows whart the wild 
Irishes may have done to him?’’! It is curious that the same 
death-token is mentioned in Portugal,? while the experience is usually 
interpreted in a different manner. 

The same phrase is used in New England. Thus, it may be said 
by a country woman: “Oh! I have a death-bell!” or, “ What a death- 
bell in my ear! You will hear of a death before the week is out.” In 
case of a sudden death, such a person might say: “I am not sur- 
prised ; I heard a death-bell on such a day.” 


D. Miscellaneous. 


35. If a clock long motionless suddenly begins to tick or strike, it 
is a sign of approaching death or misfortune. 

In Shropshire, if a bell rings of its own accord, it is said to fore- 
bode a death.® 

36. The hearing, in the wall, of the “death-watch” or “death- 
tick” betokens a death in the house. (Universal.) 

A maid who is superior to superstition informs the writer that 
this sound is only the noise of two spiders who strike against each 
other in the wall. It is said that the real death-tick must tick only 
three times on each occasion.4 The German name is “ Dodenvagel,” 
death-watch.® 


37. The hearing of three raps is a sign that some member of the 
family is dead. (Boston, Mass.) 


1 Notes to “ The Pedlar,” in The Mountain-Bard. 

2 El Folk-Lore Andaluz, Seville, 1882, p. 64. 

® Burne, p. 280. 

* Harland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-Lore, London, 1867, p. 1§2. 
§ Strackerjau, Aderglaube und Sagen, Oldenburg, 1867, i. p. 35. 
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In Scotland it is said that these three knocks, which are a token 
of death, should be heard at regular intervals of one or two minutes’ 
duration. The sound is dull, heavy, and unmistakable. In Ger- 
many, knockings in the wall or in the bed have a similar signifi- 
cance.! 

The original idea is that the spirit of Death, by these raps, is 
knocking for admission. It is probably not without reference to the 
superstition that Horace writes of Death as knocking equally at the 
door of the rich and poor. 

An anecdote will illustrate the force of the belief. An American 
woman described the omens by which a disaster to her family had 
been, as she thought, foreboded. Some months before the event, in 
moving, a mirror had been broken ; afterwards, the sheets became 
red as if sprinkled with blood, and finally, as she was sitting at her 
work, she suddenly heard a loud noise, as if some one had bounced 
against the outer door of the house. She went to look, and saw 
nothing. It should be remarked that the red color of the sheets was 
due to a little fungus (Monas prodigiosa of Ehrenberg), which is de- 
veloped in starch set aside, etc., and which has derived its former 
Latin name from the character of prodigy which popular superstition 
attached to its appearance. 

38. If sparks are left (unintentionally) in the ashes over night, it is 
a sign of death. (Cumberland, Md.) 

The idea appears to be the same as that of the Shropshire say- 
ing: “It is unlucky to turn coals over when poking a fire, for then 
you turn sorrow to your heart.”? 

39. If coals fly out of the fire, in the direction of a person, it is a 
sign of a death concerning the person toward whom it flies. (See 
Rhymes i in “ Notes and Queries,” below.) 

So in Shropshire. But in Prussia and Bohemia the same thing's is 
said to mean a visit.® 

40. To see a coffin in the candle is a token of death. (Boston, 
Mass.) 

Our authority considers a coffin in the candle to be the black 
cinder, which sometimes forms a separate flame near the main one, 
and can be snapped off with the finger. 

41. If the candle burns blue it is a token of death. (See “ Notes 
and Queries,” below.) 

As for the fire to burn clearly is a sign of joy, dim flames are 
an omen of disaster. The blue flame of a candle is held to indicate 
the presence of a spirit. Thus Shakespeare makes Brutus <a, 
as the ghost of Czsar enters, “ How ill this taper burns!” 

1 Gregor, p. 202; Strackerjau, i. p. 35. * Burne, p. 275. 

* Burne, p. 275 ; Wuttke, p. 198. 
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In Germany, fire with clear flame means joy. 

42. Three lighted lamps in a row are a sign of death in the house. 
(Eastern Massachusetts.) 

Usually of a wedding. In Derbyshire a funeral, but in Durham 
greatness. In Germany they indicate a bridal or funeral.! 

43- Three horses of the same color indicate death, but this sign is 
not very noticeable in a thickly settled community. (Baldwinsville, 
N. Y.) 

44. If a sudden and unaccountable light is seen in a carpenter’s 
shop, it indicates that the carpenter will soon have to make a coffin. 
(Cape Breton.) 

A carpenter generally knows when a death is about to take place, 
for he hears about him movements and cracking of boards.? This is 
the “wraith” or genius of the fated person, who is particular about 
selecting proper timber for the coffin.’ 

45. When bread, in baking, cracks across the top, it means death. 
(Ohio.) 

Cracks on the top of a loaf of bread indicate the death of a dear 
friend. (Several localities.) 

The baking of bread being necessary to domestic life, it was for- 
merly invested with almost a religious significance, and the events 
of family history were augured from its outcome, as appears from 
numerous survivals. In Shropshire, according to testimony given at 
an inquest, a husband, during the absence of his wife, went to take 
the bread out of the oven. Finding it cracked at the top, he im- 
mediately set out in search of his help-mate, concluding that a fa- 
tality had befallen her, which proved to be the case. The same 
omen is regarded as betokening death or misfortune in many dis- 
tricts of Germany ; whereas, if cracked below, a birth is indicated. 
These auguries may cause a smile ; but, from a historical point of 
view, their significance is profound.‘ 

46. If window-shades fall down without being molested, it is a 
sign of death. (Cape Breton.) 

47. The dropping of a hair-pin from the hair indicates losing a 
friend. (Bucks County, Pa.) 

48. It is a sign of death to see a flower blossoming out of season, 
as, for example, a rose in the fall. This has proved a true omen in 
several cases, according to the experience of a lady who believes in 
these signs. In consequence of this belief, when she has seen such a 


1 Burne, p. 275; Henderson, p. 111; Wuttke, p. 198. 
® Bartsch, Sagen, Marchen, und Gebriiuche aus Mecklenburg, Berlin, 1886, ii. 


P- 95- 
8 Folk-Lore Fournal, 1888, p. 243. 
* Burne, p. 275; Wuttke, p. 199; Strackerjau, i. p. 34. 
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flower, she will pick it off the stem and throw it away, without men- 
tioning the incident to any one. (Niagara Falls, Ont.) 

Fruit-trees blossoming out of season, or a single fruit left on a 
tree when the rest have been gathered, mentioned among English 
death-tokens.! In Oldenburg, Germany, if a fruit-tree bloom in the 
fall, or put forth new leaves, it indicates the death of an inmate of 
the house. The blooming of a rose in fall has the same meaning. 
Sometimes it is only a white rose which is regarded as thus signifi- 
cant.” 

49. Deaths do not come single, but if one of a family dies, a sec- 
ond death in the same family will occur within a year. (Cambridge, 
Mass. 

—e) belief is entertained by very intelligent persons, and is de- 
fended as being sustained by experience. After a decease, intelli- 
gence of a second death will be expected ; and if, during the year, a 
relation of the afflicted family is taken away, it will be said, “It was 
so and so, then,” as if a prophecy had been fulfilled in the person of 
the latter. It is said to be a belief among train-hands, that one 
accident on a railroad will be followed by a second. Firemen, in 
cities, regard certain corners of street, as especially fated, and do 
not pass them without foreboding. The method of thinking out 
of which these expectations grow might be expressed mythically, as 
if Death, having found his way to a certain household, is more likely 
to arrive a second time. 

50. Death takes place at ebb tide. This is a general belief along 
the coast of New England. 

The same superstition prevails along the sea-coast of Great Brit- 
ain, and is here included as belonging to that system of ideas and 
expectations embodied in this article. Readers will remember the 
use made of it by Charles Dickens in “‘ David Copperfield.” 

The belief also obtains in Portugal.* 


It is probable that the omens which have been enumerated in this 
paper form only a small part of those still surviving in the country. 
In many respects, these have the characteristics of a true folk-lore ; 
with few exceptions, they are not the débris of various European 
systems of tradition, not obtained from recent immigrants, but, on 
the contrary, remains of beliefs imported by early English settlers, 
and for centuries received in America. They are held in many 
places, and common to many persons ; they still continue to influence 
action and expectation. Nor are they confined to unrefined and ig- 
norant persons ; many a man, who considers himself superior to such 


1 Burne, p. 296. 2 Strackerjau, i. p. 27. 
® Pedroso, of. cit., vol. iv. No. 123. 
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fancies, and has probably never heard of their existence, will be sur- 
prised to find that some of them are still received by members of his 
own family, and have had something to do with the formation of 
their habits. 

Although the importance of the study of superstitions is admitted, 
and has already served good purpose in the hands of historians of 
human thought, yet the psychological relations of these beliefs, and 
the theories which should be applied to their interpretation, are far 
from being fully elucidated. In order to make the subject clear, the 
first requisite is complete collection. In this branch of research, a 
great abundance of material is necessary in order to arrive at any cor- 
rect conclusions. Above all things, hasty generalization is to be dep- 
recated. Nothing can be accomplished by general speculation, or by 
discussion of popular beliefs as if they formed a consistent whole. 
The only possible way of establishing anything is to take each fact 
separately, and trace it historically and comparatively through the 
extent of its diffusion. Even where a popular tradition has already 
been reported in one locality, it is probable that its record in another 
region will add some additional circumstance, or some new phrase- 
ology, which may be of essential importance in determining its rela- 
tion to the traditions of other countries, and so to its illustration. 
When a sufficient number of individual cases shall have been suc- 
cessfully explained, then the general principles applying to the whole 
subject will appear of themselves. Although the lore of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race in America has been imported from the old coun- 
try, yet it will be found that this lore will often contain something 
which is not matter of record in Great Britain, and will assist in 
forming the complete chronicle required for successful research. 

Among classes of superstitions, which will hereafter be objects of 
consideration, and respecting which information is desired, are (1) 
children’s superstitions, (2) superstitions concerning good and ill 
luck, (3) concerning marriage, (4) concerning wishes, (5) concerning 
the moon, (6) nurses’ superstitions, (7) weather superstitions 
(weather-rhymes, etc.), (8) superstitions concerning animals and 
plants.! 


1 This last material forms the subject of a series of articles on “ Animal and 
Plant Lore,” by Mrs. F. D. Bergen, now in course of publication in the Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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FOLK-LORE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. 


Il. 


As before stated,’ nearly all the food required for home con- 
sumption was the product of the farm, and in the endeavor to vary 
the monotony of dishes some curious combinations resulted. . 

Among the common people in the rural districts table etiquette 
was unknown, and even common decency was frequently disregarded. 
The various members of the household congregated at the table with 
the servants and hired laborers, each helping himself and totally 
oblivious of the presence of his neighbor. 

The chief dish, whether a roast, fowl, or shnits un knep, was com- 
mon property, and each, after helping himself, would break his bread 
into small pieces, and sop them in the gravy on the central dish, 
generally by means of a fork, though sometimes even with the fin- 
gers. 

Shnits un knep was prepared by first making small dough balls, or 
dumplings, of flour, and adding thereto a sufficient quantity of sliced, 
dried unpared apples, and a piece of meat. These, being deposited 
in a kettle, were covered with water and thoroughly boiled and then 
served in a large, deep plate. 

Saur kraut is now less extensively used. It is prepared by cut- 
ting the cabbage into slaw, which is then packed and stamped with 
salt in a tall wooden vessel termed a shten'ner. When filled, and 
the brine has formed, the mass is kept submerged by means of a 
piece of board and a heavy stone. The usual accompaniment to 
saur kraut was mashed potatoes, while apple-butter was eaten with 
the bread in the belief that the acidity of the former helped to neu- 
tralize the grease of the cabbage and meat and prevented liability 
to nausea from over-indulgence. 

The present writer has frequently been told of families who inva- 
riably had one of the children to press down the cabbage with the 
bare feet, as the kraut was, by this method, not so bruised as when 
stamped with a heavy wooden pestle. 

Hot boiled corn meal mush was often used at supper, and served 
in one large dish. Milk was poured over it, and each helped himself 
directly therefrom with his own spoon. At such times quarrels 
among the children frequently resulted on account of encroachments 
upon the recognized portion or space of a less rapid neighbor. 

Rye bread — shwarts bréd (black bread) —was generally used, 
wheaten bread — wais bréd (white bread) — being considered a lux- 
ury, and served only on Sunday or during the visit of friends. 


1 Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. i. p. 125 et seg. 
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The corn mills ! used by the earliest settlers were but a slight im- 
provement upon that of the aborigines, and the early erection of 
grist mills was considered with as much interest as the construction 
of houses of worship. 

The presence of visitors — generally on Sunday after church ser- 
vice — sometimes necessitated the opening of the parlor or best 
room, which under ordinary circumstances would remain with closed 
shutters and locked doors from one year’s end to the other. There 
are many families even at the present day, both in the rural districts 
and in the towns, who never enter the parlor except upon similar 
occasions, 

The following signs are believed to foretell the coming of visit- 
ors : 

If any one drop a fork at the table the visitor will be a man; if a 
knife, it signifies a woman (Fayette County). 

If a cock crows some one is coming ; if two hens get to fighting 
the visitors will be women (Eastern Pennsylvania). 

If any one helps himself to food of which he still has some remain- 
ing upon his plate the visitor will be hungry. 

When the cat washes her face it signifies that visitors are coming. 
This is also a sign of clearing weather. 

There are certain days in the year for which special articles of 
food are prepared in accordance with time-honored customs. One 
of these is Shrove-Tuesday *— Fas nacht — when peculiarly shaped 
doughnuts are eaten. The custom appears to have originated in 


1 One of the earliest forms of home-made mills was observed in a private col- 
lection in Nazareth, Pa. It had been found in Monroe County, on the north- 
ern side of the Blue Mountains, and consisted of grayish, compact sandstone. In 
shape it resembled a truncated pyramid with rounded corners, measuring about 
two and a half feet high, two feet across the top and a little less than three feet 
in diameter at the base. A circular opening extended from the middle of the top 
surface to within eight inches of the base; the opening being about six inches 
in diameter but rapidly narrowing to four inches a short distance from the top, 
when it again expanded and formed a rounded bottom, the whole cavity resem- 
bling an urn in contour. From the bottom of this an opening of two inches in 
diameter communicated with a square cavity in the base, opening on one side, 
from which the meal could be removed as it accumulated in grinding. 

The “ grinder ” or pestle consisted of a cylindrical stone which closely fitted into 
the top orifice, its weight crushing the grains as they passed beneath it. The upper 
extremity of the pestle was squared, probably for the attachment of a long piece 
of wood with which to turn it. Twelve years later —in 1885 — the writer saw a 
similar relic used as a carriage stepping-stone in the yard of a gentleman residing 
near Liberty, Southwestern Virginia, a region which was early penetrated by Ger- 
man colonists, descendants of whom are still to be found in that vicinity. 

2 Shrive is an old Saxon word (of which Shrove is a corruption), and signifies 
confession. Hence Shrove- Tuesday signifies Confession-Tuesday. Gentleman's 


Magazine, 1790, 7. 495- 
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England, where the eating of “ pancakes” was an old one. A cor- 
respondent in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” ! respecting this prac- 
tice says, ‘as the Romish religion has given way . . . yet the cus- 
tom of ringing the great bell in our antient parish churches, at least 
in some of them, yet remains, and obtains in and about London the 
name of Pancake-bell ; perhaps because, after the confession, it was 
customary for the several persons to dine on pancakes or fritters. 
Latter churches, indeed, have rejected that custom of ringing the 
bell on Shrove-Tuesday ; but the usage of dining on pancakes or frit- 
ters, and such-like provision, still continues.” 

Dances were held on Shrove-Tuesday “for a good yield of flax for 
that year,” or, in other words, the host’s crop of flax would be tall in 
proportion to the height to which the dancers raised their feet from 
the floor. 

The Easter breakfast usually consisted of eggs. Children received 
presents of dyed eggs, which they carried around to their friends, 
receiving others in exchange therefor. Sometimes toy rabbits, — or 
hares, — made of canton flannel and stuffed with cotton or saw-dust, 
were given as presents. Children were told that the Osh'ter has 
laid these eggs in the nests which were previously arranged some- 
where about the house, a practice similar to hanging up a stocking 
on Christmas Eve.? 

In the rural districts even at this day, pastry, cakes, and preserves 
are served at almost every meal, and if anything remains over it is 
served again and again at subsequent meals until it is consumed or 
unfit for use. 

Unusual quantities of pastry are prepared at various seasons, such 
as when an extra number of laborers are subsisted, during the har- 
vest season, at “apple-butter boilings,” quiltings, corn-huskings, and 
in case there is a funeral. 

Saturday was the cleaning-up day of the week, and although the 
custom of washing pavements was common, and still is so, the writer 
does not remember to have observed as much importance attached 
to this practice as stated by a writer in the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine”’*® in the following words: “There is also another custom 
peculiar to the city of Philadelphia, and nearly allied to the former 


1 1790, p- 495. 

2 The belief that the hare lays the Easter-eggs is a singular one, and an expla- 
nation is offered by a writer in the Fo/k-Lore Fournal (London, i. 1883, p. 123), 
as follows: “ Originally the hare seems to have been a bird which the ancient 
Teutonic goddess Ostara (the Anglo-Saxon Eastre or Eostre, as Bede calls her) 
transformed into a quadruped. For this reason the hare, in grateful recollection 
of its former quality as a bird and swift messenger of the Spring- -Goddess, is able 
to lay eggs on her festival at Easter-time.” 

1821, p. 401. 
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{white washing]. I mean, that of washing the pavement before the 
doors every Saturday evening. I at first took this to be a regula- 
tion of the police; but, on further inquiry, I find it is a religious 
rite, preparatory to the Sabbath, and is, I believe, the only religious 
rite in which the numerous sectaries of this city perfectly agree. 
The ceremony begins about sunset, and continues till about ten or 
eleven at night. It is very difficult for a stranger to walk the streets 
on those evenings ; he runs a continual risk of having a bucket of 
dirty water thrown against his legs: but a Philadelphian born is so 
much accustomed to the danger that he avoids it with surprising dex- 
terity. It is from this circumstance that a Philadelphian may be 
known anywhere by his gait.” 

In connection with the preceding may be mentioned the almost 
universal custom of white-washing. Fences, out-buildings, cellars, 
and in the houses of many the rooms, are white-washed at the ap- 
proach of spring, —the period of house cleaning, — both for the 
purpose of cleanliness and appearance. In the publication just 
quoted ! a writer makes mention of a custom which does not appear 
to be recognized at the present time. He says: “ When a young 
couple are about to enter into the matrimonial state, a never-failing 
article in the marriage treaty is, that the lady shall have and enjoy 
the free and unmolested exercise of the right of white-washing, with 
all its ceremonials, privileges, and appurtenances. A young woman 
would forego the most advantageous connection, and even disappoint 
the warmest wish of her heart, rather than resign the invaluable 
right. There is no season of the year in which the lady may not 
claim her privilege, if she pleases ; but the latter end of May is most 
generally fixed upon for the purpose.” A lengthy and amusing de- 
scription follows, noting the removal from the house of every article 
of furniture and ornament, when white-wash is spread over the walls, 
with a brush, and windows and floors scrubbed. 

As before stated, it is customary for the bride to receive from her 
parents or guardian a wedding outfit, — haus shtai' er, — consisting of 
household linen and other articles necessary to assist in furnishing a 
house. A case has just been decided in one of the courts in Penn- 
sylvania in which the husband had brought suit against his wife's 
guardian in default of the latter furnishing the usual gift. The 
plaintiff was awarded the sum of one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

Professional medical services were seldom demanded, as ordinary 
complaints were treated by the administration of infusions and decoc- 
tions of plants and roots collected and preserved for such purpose. 

Lying-in women were generally attended by an old woman of al- 


1 Gentleman's Magazine, pt. I. 1821, pp. 399, 400. 
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leged skill and experience ; and numerous instances are known where 
no such assistance was at hand at the critical period and the patient 
successfully passed through it alone. 

Infants were disposed of by putting them into a cumbersome 
cradle, almost smothered in feather beds, and removed only when 
occasion demanded. 

Children were permitted to nurse at their mother’s breast for a 
longer period than is now customary. One instance is known to the 
writer in which a boy of seven years of age daily earned this privi- 
lege by splitting the amount of kindling wood necessary for his 
mother’s use.! 

The following superstitions relate to children : — 

The child will have the colic if the empty cradle is rocked. 

If any one step across a child it will cease to grow.? 

A cat, when left alone with an infant, will strangle it by sucking 
its breath. 

If a child be permitted to see its image in a mirror before it is one 
year of age it will become proud. 

In western counties the saying is that the child will be unlucky if 
allowed to see itself in a mirror before it is nine months old. 

A child will receive lofty thoughts if a louse is placed upon its 
head and it is carried to the upper story of the house, before it is 
nine days old (Fayette County). 

A more common practice is to put a silver spoon within a child’s 
hand, and then carry the child to the attic. This must be done be- 
fore the ninth day has passed. In some of the eastern counties the 
Bible is used instead of a spoon, and there are some persons who be- 
lieve it of sufficient value to the child to merely mount a chair with 
it, or anything higher than the floor of the room in which it was 
born. 

To pare an infant’s finger-nails may cause it to become a thief in 
after years. 


1 A parallel instance of an amusing character is given by Dr. Fredrich Krause 
in his Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven (Wien, 1885, p. 544, 545), where, in 
treating of the Southern Slavs he says: Jede Mutter nahrt ihr Kind allein, und 
zwar reiht sie ihm so lange die Brust, bis sie ein zweites Kind gebart. Das letzte 
Kind einer Mutter siugt oft viele Jahre au der Mutterbrust. Vor einigen sech- 
zehn Jahren sah ich, wie ein sechsjahriger, ausgewachsener Junge noch sdugte. 
Es war im Kaptol bei Pozega. Das Biirschlein war Schweinetreiber. Frith 
Morgens wurden die Schweine aus der Hiirde herausgelassen. Grunzend und 
einander herumstossend liefen sie im Gehéfte herum. Da rief jenes Burschlein : 
‘Majo, dader sise!’ (Miitterchen, gib mir die Brust!) Darauf setzte sich seine 
Mutter, eine Altliche Bauerin, auf die Thiirschwelle, und der Junge nahm sein 
Friihstiick ein.” 

2 The Magyar superstition is, furthermore, that the danger may be averted by 
stepping over the child again in the opposite direction. Folk-Lore Fournal 
(London), i. 1883, p. 355. 
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The following superstitions pertain to children’s complaints and 
the methods of treatment. 

Slabbering is cured by passing a live fish through the child’s 
mouth.! This practice still obtains in Berks County. 

To cure pleurisy, pass the child beneath a table to an assistant.” 

It is necessary to state, in this connection, that pleurisy is be- 
lieved to be caused by the attachment of the liver to the ribs; the 
cure being to break this adhesion by stretching the body. The dis- 
ease is commonly known as liver grown — a” gewék'sa, lit., grown 
fast. 

A fretful baby is believed to long for something for which the 
mother herself had an ungratitied desire previous to the infant’s 
birth. The only remedy is to ascertain what this is, and to give the 
infant a taste of it. 

Incontinence of urine is cured by whipping the afflicted one with 
a hud'l lum'ba. This is a cloth used to remove ashes from the oven 
previous to depositing the bread for baking. 

When the patient reaches the age of adolescence the alleged relief 
is obtained by urinating into a newly made grave ; the corpse must 
be of the opposite sex to that of the experimenter.® 

Blisters on the tongue (Stomatitis) are caused by telling fibs. 
When they show no disposition to leave, the following process is 
adopted: three small sticks are cut from a tree, each about the 
length of a finger and as thick as a pencil. These are inserted into 
the mouth and buried in a dunghill; the next day the operation is 
repeated, as well as on the third day, after which the three sets of 
sticks are allowed to remain in the manure, and as they decay the 
complaint will disappear. 

The following procedure for the cure of bronchitis is still prac- 
tised in Berks County. Make a gimlet hole in the door frame at 
the exact height of the top of the patient’s head, into which insert a 
small tuft of his hair and close the hole with a peg of wood, then cut 
off the projecting portion of the peg. As the patient grows in height 
beyond the peg, so will the disease be outgrown. 

To cure whooping-cough, administer milk stolen from a neighbor’s 
cow. 


1 According to a correspondent of Votes and Queries, London, 5th ser. vol. ix. p. 
64, a fish was thrust into the throat of a child suffering from whooping-cough. 
This occurred near Philadelphia, in 1875. 

2 In Lochee, Scotland, the child is passed under the belly of a donkey to cure 
whooping-cough. Fo/k-Lore Fournal (London), i. 1883, p. 30. 

® An instance of the last named method occurred at Washington, D. C., two 
years ago, though with unknown result, as the patient was startled at the unex- 
pected appearance of the funeral and fell into the grave, when, after her extrica- 
tion therefrom, she ran away. 
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A common remedy for croup is to administer a mixture of goose- 
grease and molasses, to induce emesis. 

One less frequently adopted for the same complaint is to make a 
poultice of grated poke-root and vinegar and apply to the feet. 

In Lehigh County the emetic for this purpose is prepared by boil- 
ing three (or five) onions until soft, and mixing the juice therefrom 
with honey. 

In Fayette County an emetic for croup is made by mixing urine 
and goose-grease and administering internally, and also rubbing 
some of the mixture over the breast and throat. 

For diphtheria a poultice consisting of the fresh excrement of a 
hog is worn about the neck for one night (Fayette County). 

A Lehigh Couniy remedy for ordinary sore throat is made by 
boiling either three or five onions, pressing out the juice, and mixing 
it with strong sage tea; this is sweetened with brown sugar. Some- 
times a small lump of butter is added while the decoction is still hot. 

A common practice for the same complaint is to turn a stocking 
wrong side out and wear it tied around the throat at night. 

For ordinary febrile complaints strawberry leaf tea is administered 
to produce diaphoresis. Elder-blossom tea is also given in fevers, 
and especially to hasten the eruption in measles and scarlatina. 

For measles, both mare’s milk and a tea made of sheep cherries 
(gen. et sp. ?) are given (Mr. Brown, Fayette County). 

To cure mumps, the swollen parts must be rubbed against such 
portion of a hog-trough as has been worn smooth by that animal. 

A decoction of dog-wood bark is given as a purgative to adults as 
well as to children. The same remedy, if properly prepared, is also 
taken to produce emesis. The belief pertaining to these properties 
and the special preparation of the bark is as follows: When the 
remedy is to act as an emetic, the bark is scraped from the branches 
from below upward when the sap is rising in the spring. This is 
put into boiling water and a strong decoction made, which, if taken 
internally, will readily produce the desired effect. If, however, a 
purgative is wanted, the bark must be scraped downward, in autumn, 
when the sap is believed ¢o run downward. The scrapings must be 
put into a vessel of cold water and boiled for a considerable period 
of time. If sufficient be taken of the decoction, purging results. 

That the desired effect is generally attained by adults may appear 
singular, but it may readily be attributed to the will and conduct of 
the patient himself. The decoction, if taken as an emetic, is readily 
gotten rid of at the first indication of nausea, but when the purpose 
is to purge, the patient, with some effort on his part, retains the 
obnoxious mixture until it has passed beyond the control of the 
stomach into the intestines, when the desired result follows. 
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Household remedies, usually resorted to for the ailments of 
adults, will be treated of later. 

Several curious customs relating to death and burial are worthy of 
mention. A death was announced by tolling the church bell, the 
number of strokes corresponding to the age in years of the deceased. 
After a short interval the taps of the bell denoted the number of 
days that would elapse before the funeral. 

Immediately upon the death of a member of any household, the 
women of the neighborhood congregated and prepared for the funeral 
dinner. This was done to feed the friends and relatives who came 
from a distance. Pastry, cakes, fowl, and hams in great quantity 
were prepared, and previous to the departure of the funeral a lunch 
was handed round, followed by hot coffee, and frequently the bottle 
of whiskey. If it was known to the lovers of ardent spirits that the 
latter was to be had, there was frequently an unusual number of 
attendants at the funeral, and some of the mourners consequently 
failed to accompany the remains of the departed, preferring to await 
the return to the house of the funeral cortege. 

The regular dinner was then served, after which each one returned 
to his respective home With reference to the burial custom of the 
Moravians at Bethlehem, Mr. Rupp says: “The Corpse House, 
where, on the death of a member of the society, the corpse is depos- 
ited for three days, is worthy of a notice. When a death occurs, a 
part of the choir ascend the church cupola or steeple, where a re- 
quiem or funeral hymn is played for the departed, and the melan- 
choly notes as they fall on the ear in a calm morning are peculiarly 
solemn and impressive. The body on the third day is removed from 
the corpse house, the mourners place themselves around it, and after 
several strains of solemn music, the procession forms a line of march 
to the grave, preceded by the band, still playing, which is continued 
some time after the coffin is deposited.” ! 

Coffins were made of walnut or stained wood. Hearses were 
rarely used, the coffin being placed upon the floor of a large wagon 
with chairs around it for the chief mourners, the children generally 
sitting upon the coffin itself. 

The eyes of the corpse were closed by placing copper cents upon 
them, and a small piece of linen with embroidered edges, called a 
shwés duch (sweat cloth), covered the entire face until the day of the 
funeral, when both the coppers and the cloth were deposited inside 
the coffin and buried with the body. 

Upon the death of any inmate of a house the mirrors are turned 
round so as to face the wall, otherwise the first person to see his im- 
age in any one of them will be sure to die within a year. 


1 History of Northampton, Lehigh . .. Counties, Harrisburg, 1845, p. 81. 
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If any one wear crépe when not in mourning, his - = death is 
sure to follow.! 

The chirping in the house of a cricket, or the pret of a death- 
watch, foretell the death of one of the inmates. When horses in 
pasture are seen running and playing, it is a sign that a funeral will 
soon be seen. 

That a dog howling at night should be a presage of death is a 
superstition of almost world-wide belief, and is abundantly observed 
in classic literature.* 

A white Christmas makes a full graveyard.® 

When apple-trees bloom out of season it is an omen of death to 
some one connected with the household. 

If any one suffering from corns takes a small piece of cotton, rubs 
it over the offenders and hides it, unobserved, with a body about to 
be buried, the corns will leave him. 

If the hand of a corpse be rubbed over a goitre the afflicted may 
be certain of recovery. 

Under-garments cut out on Friday are sure to be used for a 
corpse. 

It is unlucky to undertake a journey on Friday. 

A piece of work begun on Friday will not be finished by the cut- 
ter; death is sure to follow. 

The custom of casting stones on the graves of suicides, those who 
had met with a violent death, or bodies buried in canny places or in 
unconsecrated ground, was extensively practised until a very recent 
period, if, indeed, it does not still survive. Any passer-by who 
neglected to throw a stone upon such a grave was in imminent danger 
of meeting with the spirit of the departed, and the consequences 
were believed to be most unfortunate. 

Many of the more ignorant and superstitious classes firmly be- 
lieve that nightmare, ghostly manifestations, and similar evidences of 
uncanny doings are often the direct doings of witches. Nightmare 
can sometimes be caught,‘ as is illustrated by the following instance. 
A hostler in the service of the writer's father frequently suffered 
from nightmare, and to secure the intruder he procured a smalj 
phial which he placed within easy reach of his bed. After two a 

1 The same belief is entertained by the Magyars. Folk-Lore Fournail, London 
i. 1883, p. 356. 

8 lente many of our Indian tribes the red fox is looked upon as being en- 
dowed with impressions of future calamity. 

* In the northern countries of England and the borders, the same idea occurs as 
“a green yule makes a fat kirk- ” Notes on the Folhk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties, etc. (Folk-Lore Soc. Pub.), Lond., 1879, p. 75. 

* The German nightmare is caught by stopping up the hole through which “ 
entered. 
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three nights the nightmare was caught and bottled, and destroyed by 
burning. This was stated to have been the spirit of a black cat, 
under control of a witch with whom the hostler had had a previous 
misunderstanding. 

When one awakes in the morning feeling very tired, the witches 
have been riding him all night. 

Witches are supposed to acquire influence over any one by becom- 
ing possessed of anything belonging to the intended victim, such as 
a hair, a piece of wearing apparel, or a pin. The influence acquired 
by the witch is greater if such an article be voluntarily or uncon- 
sciously handed to her by the person asked for it. 

A witch can be disabled by securing a hair of her head, wrapping 
it in a piece of paper, and placing it against a tree as a target into 
which a silver bullet is to be fired from a gun. 

The following instance was said to have occurred many years ago 
in northern Lehigh County. A vicious black sow was frequently en- 
countered by people on the highway, but no one knew to whom the 
animal belonged. One day, as the sow became too aggressive in 
pursuit of its victim, the person thus annoyed picked up a heavy 
piece of wood and threw it, breaking one of the animal’s legs. 

It was learned subsequently that a witch living in that neighbor- 
hood had broken her leg at the same day and hour, and it was firmly 
believed that the witch and the animal — which was never encoun- 
tered afterwards — were one and the same. 

Among the German settlers no trial of witches, by ordeal or 
otherwise, was practised, and the following was probably instituted 
by the English colonists, with whom this process was in vogue in 
other portions of the early settlements. The following appears in 
the “ Gentleman's Magazine” (January, 1731, i. p. 29): “ From Bur- 
lington, in Pensilvania, ’t is advised that the owners of several cattle, 
believing them to be bewitched, caused some suspected men and 
women to be taken up, and trials to be made for detecting ’em. 
About three hundred people assembled near the governor’s house, 
and a pair of scales being erected, the suspected persons were each 
weighed against a large Bible, but all of them outweighing it: the 
accused were then tied head and feet together, and put into a river, 
on supposition that if they swam they must be guilty. This they 
offered to undergo in case the accuser should be served in the like 
manner ; which being done, they all swam very buoyant, and cleared 
the accused.” 

The following is the only instance with which the writer has be- 
come acquainted where the power of transforming human beings 
has been accredited to witches. Although the circumstances are 
said to have occurred during the early part of the present century, 
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they are still mentioned as inexplicable and supernatural by the pres- 
ent residents. The story, in brief, is as follows : Near Trexlertown, 
Lehigh County, dwelt a farmer named Weiler. His wife and three 
daughters had by some means or other incurred the enmity of a 
witch who lived but a short distance away, when the latter, it is sup- 
posed, took her revenge in the following manner. Whenever visi- 
tors came to the Weiler residence, the girls, without any premoni- 
tion whatever, would suddenly be changed into snakes, and after 
crawling back and forth along the top ridge of the wainscoting for 
several minutes they were restored to their natural form. These 
curious transformations occurred quite frequently, and the circum- 
stance soon attained widespread notoriety. About the end of the 
third month the spell was broken and everything went on as before. 

Of the many ghost stories still related, and generally believed, a 
great portion appear to relate to boundary lines, and corner stones 
marking land limits, about which there had been altercations during 
the life of the principals. In some of these the luminous outline of 
a human form will be seen, in others only the voice is heard, while 
in others, still, fiery balls are observed flying through the air and 
following the true boundary lines. 

It is related that a miserly fellow formerly lived near Tulpehocken, 
Berks County, who during his lifetime had been suspected of remov- 
ing the “line stones,” marking the boundaries of his land, so as to 
encroach upon that of his neighbors. 

Shortly after the death of this individual vague rumors were 
spread respecting ghostly visitations about the old house and along 
the borders of the farm. People gathered each evening after sunset 
to watch for the luminous ghost as it flitted from one corner of the lot 
to another, apparently searching for something, but upon the nearer 
approach of one of the bolder visitors he saw that it carried a stone, 
frequently uttering the words, Wu sol ich den shte" hi” du" ? (Where 
shall I put this stone?) The remainder of the party observing no 
harm done to the first one to approach gradually came up so as to 
be as close as-was deemed safe. A half-witted fellow.who was in 
the party finally approached the apparition, and upon hearing the 
words uttered immediately responded, Wat, du ferdam'ter nar, du’n 
Ai” wu d'n grikt hosht. (Why you d—d fool, put it where you got it.) 
Whereupon the stone was seen to drop and the apparition was not 
observed again. 

It was believed by the superstitious neighbors that the miser’s 
soul could not rest in peace until directed by a mortal what to do, 
hence the immediate effect upon the response of the yokel. 

Many years ago there lived in that portion of Northampton 
County — known as the Settlement, /n'sha land (Indian land) — two 
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men of selfish nature, and whose farms unfortunately joined. Strife 
was kept up on account of one of them attempting to remove the 
corner stones which had been placed to mark the limits of the farms 
as well as the dividing line. Matters grew worse and worse, and the 
decisions of the courts failed to produce either harmony or a satis- 
factory adjustment of affairs, when it was announced by the gossips 
that the farmers had decided to fight out their differences with “ fire 
and brimstone in the hereafter.” 

Death put an end to their earthly dissensions, but the report spread 
that at certain times during the night could be heard the clanking 
of chains and the swift passage of fiery balls to and fro along the 
dividing line of the farms. Occasionally the balls of fire would 
come in contact, when there would be heard hissing sounds, and innu- 
merable sparks of fire would dart out in all directions while the balls 
ascended, as if in conflict, and finally return toward the ground to 
continue their course up and down the old line of dispute. 

The superstitious ones were, naturally, the on#/y ones who were 
favored with these fiery demonstrations of conflict, and after a few 
years of fear and speculation as to the nature of the visions their 
curiosity subsided and the alleged occurrences ceased. 

Many years ago there dwelt in the northern portion of Northamp- 
ton County a man named Kern, who was close and exacting in all 
transactions with his neighbors. He became very much disliked, 
and was shunned as much as possible by those with whom he 
chanced to come in contact. “Old Kern,” as he was usually desig- 
nated, died, and but a short time elapsed before rumors of uncanny 
things began to be heard. Mrs. Kern was alarmed previous to her 
husband’s death by having crows come to the kitchen window at 
night, and pecking against the panes of glass. This statement, origi- 
nating in the house and coupled with subsequent reports, lent new 
interest and firm belief in the impression that “Old Kern” had been 
called to the nether regions, or that the Devil had requested his 
presence elsewhere. 

The statements made by neighbors were, that every night there 
was heard the sound of heavy footsteps going up and down stairs, 
mysterious knockings were frequently detected, but the most annoy- 
ing of all was the opening and closing of doors, as if by some unseen 
hands ; and no matter how securely the latches had been fastened, 
the doors still persisted in swinging open the moment the watchers 
had gotten back into bed. 

Difficulty was experienced in retaining friends to sleep in the 
house as company for the relict of “Old Kern.” Acquaintances 
were sent for who remained one or two nights, but could not be in- 
duced to tarry in the house a longer period. Finally, several young 
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men, brothers,! were induced to come into the house, both as a favor 
to Mrs. Kern and for the purpose chiefly of ascertaining the cause 
of the mysterious manifestations. They sat up, for nights at a time, 
or remained awake in the bed, which was so placed as to permit them 
to observe any trickery or connivance with outside parties,.but in 
each instance of door-opening, window-rappings, etc., they failed to 
detect anything which would serve as a clue toward a solution of the 
disturbances. 

This state of things continued for a long time. No one would 
take possession of the house after Mrs. Kern was compelled to 
vacate it for her own peace of mind, and the writer is unable to 
learn how long these visitations and rappings were continued. 

Old or deserted lime-kilns are generally accredited as being the 
abode of ghosts, usually the spirits of “ murdered peddlers,” or those 
who are known to have met with a violent death upon the highway. 
Such localities are avoided by pedestrians after nightfall. 

Still another form of unearthly visitors is found in marshy ground 
and damp wood, for example the will-o’-the-wisp. This is called a 
drach — dragon — and is supposed to follow the timid. Numerous 
instances of narrow escapes are related. 


W. ¥. Hoffman, M. D. 


1 One of whom is a prominent physician in Pennsylvania, and who gave me the 
details of the story. 
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LOUISIANA NURSERY TALES. 
Il. 
Ill. POSSON DORE.! 


YaveE inne fois inne jene fille qui té gagnin inne |’amoureux, 
cété inne bel jene nomme, inne prince, mé papa li té pas oulé jene 
nomme té fé li l'amour. Li couri trouvé inne vié zombi ki té resté 
dans bois. Li dit: tan pri, zombi, fé jene nomme 1a laissé mo fille, 
mo vé pas yé marié. 

Inne jou, jene fille la et jene nomme la té assite coté fléve, 
zombi vini, li fé jene nomme la tournain posson é galopé dans dolo. 

Papa li té cré ké jene fille 14 sré blié jene nomme 1a, astére li té 
posson. Li té pli gardé aprés yé, mais tou les jou jene fille la té 
couri assite coté fléve, et li té chanté; “Caliwa, wa, caliwa, co; 
waco, maman dit oui; waco papa dit non, caliwa, wa, caliwa, co; 
sitét li t¢é chanté ca dolo téouvri et inne bel posson rouge avec inne 
couronne en or en haut so la téte, té vini coté jene fille la; li té 
porté li gato, zorange, dépomme, pou li mangé. 

Papa la oua ké so fille couri assite coté fléve tou lé jou; inne 
jour li guetté li et li oua ga li tapé fé. Lendémin li porté so fisi ¢ 
quand jene fille chanté é bel posson la vini, li tchoué li é li porté li 
ché li pou tchui li... . Yé di jene fille la qué li té gagnin pou 
tchui posson 1a. 

Quand li prend li pou coupé li, posson commencé chanté : “ Coupé 
moin donc, wa, wa, coupé moin donc, wa, wa. Gratté moin donc wa, 
wa, gratté moin donc, wa, wa. Brassé moin donc, wa, wa. Mettez 
di sel wa, wa... . 

Aprés, quand posson 1a té tchui, yé metté li on la table. Jéne fille 
li té pa oulé mangé; li tapé crié pou so posson, mais papa li té si 
gourmand li mangé si boucou qué so vente crévé et plein petit pos- 
son sorti la dans é chapé dans fléve. 

Apres dinin jene fille li couri assite la ot yé té jété lécail so pos- 
son ; li crié si boucou ké la terre ouvri et li parti dans trou 1a pou 
couri coté so posson. Quand so maman vini cherché li li oua jisse 
boute so chivé qui tapé sorti dans la terre la.? 

1 This is quite a fairy tale. The most interesting part of it is the songs which 
the young girl sings to her fish, and those which the fish sings while being cut 
and salted. 

® Boute so chivé qui tapé sorti dans la terre la. “When the mother arrived she 
saw only one lock of her daughter’s hair, which was coming out of the earth.” 
A very comical ending to an otherwise pathetic story. This reminds us of the 
buffoonery in the Miracle Plays of the Middle Ages. Rude and uncultivated 
people always join the ridiculous to the sublime. 
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POSSON DORE (THE GOLDEN FISH). 
There was once a young girl who had a lover. It was a fine young 
- man, a prince, but the father did not want him to court his daughter. 
He went to see an old wizard, who lived in the woods, and said to 
him: “I pray you, wizard, make that young man leave my daughter 
alone. I do not want them to marry.” 

One day the young girl and the young man were seated on the 
river bank ; the wizard came and changed the young man into a fish, 
which jumped into the water. 

The father thought that the young girl would forget the young 
man, now that he was a fish, and he did not watch her any more; 
but every day the young girl would sit on the river bank and sing: 
“ Caliwa wa, caliwa co; waco, maman dit oui ; waco, papa dit non; 
caliwa wa, caliwa co,” 

As soon as she sang that the water opened, and a beautiful red 
fish, with a golden crown on his head, came near the young girl. 
He brought her cakes, oranges, apples, for her to eat. 

The father perceived that the young girl went every day to the 
river bank. One day he watched her, and saw what she was doing. 
The next day he brought his gun with him, and when the girl sang, 
and the beautiful fish came, he killed it, and took it home to cook it. 

The young girl was told to cook the fish. When she took it to 
cut it, the fish began to sing: “Cut me then, wa, wa; scrape me 
then, wa, wa; mix me then, wa, wa; put some salt, wa, wa.” 

When the fish was cooked they placed it on the table. The young 
girl did not want to eat, and cried for her fish ; but the father was so 
greedy and ate so much that his belly burst, and a quantity of little 
fishes came out and escaped to the water. 

After the dinner the young girl went to sit down on the river 
bank, where they had thrown the scales of her fish. She wept so 
much that the earth opened, and she disappeared in the hole to go to 
meet her fish. When her mother came to look for her, she saw only 
one lock of her daughter’s hair which was coming out of the earth. 


Iv. “GIVE ME.”! 
Ein foi, yé té gagnin ein jene madame ki té resté dan ein bel la 
mison. Li té mafé dipi lontan, mé li té pa gagnin piti. Ein jou, li té 
appiyé on balistrade so la garli, li oua ein vié fame ki tapé pacé avé 


1 It is strange to find a story in the Creole patois with an English title; but 
this is the only thing English it has about it. It seems rather to have had an 
Oriental origin, as may be supposed from the romantic element and the marvel- 
lous which we find in it; it is certainly a tale of some interest, whatever may have 
been the country which gave birth to it. 
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ein pagnin dépomme on so latéte. Can madame la oua bel dépomme 
yé, li té envi manzé ein ; li pélé vié fame la et li di li ké li oulé acheté 
ein dépomme. Vié marchan la té pa oulé vende, mé li donnin ma- 
dame la ein, et li di li: 

“Mo conin ké vou envi gagnin ein piti; manzé dépomme la et di- 
main matin vou sra moman ein bel gacon.” 

Jene fame la pren dépomme la, li ri et li pliché li. Li jété lapo 
yé dan la cou é manzé dépomme. Vié fame la té pa menti; dans la 
nouite, jene madame la gagnin ein bel gacon, et ca qui plice drole, c¢ 
ké ein jiment ki té laché dan la cou, manzé lapo dépomme, et li aus- 
site gagnin ein piti dan la nouite. 

Jéne madame la té ben conten gagnin ein piti, et li di ké com piti 
choal la té né minme la nouite ké so piti gacon, li sré fé li cado li. 

Yé tou lé dé grandi ensemb et yé té linmin yé minme boucou. 
Com ti choal la té né par ein mirac, li té capab sellé, bridé san per- 
sonne touché li. Can piti gacon la té oulé monte li, li crié: “ Selle, 
bridé, mo piti choal,” et li vini tou souite préte pou yé monté li. 

Can gacon la vini ein nomme li fatigué resté ché so moman et li 
parti chercé zaventire. Li pa di personne ou lapé couri, li monté 
so choal et voyagé boucou, jiska li rivé dan pays ein grand roi. 

Ein soi li rivé coté ein bel la mison ; yé di li cété démére roi et ké 
li té gagnin ein ben joli fre. 

Jene nomme la té envi oua la princesse; aussite li descende so 
choal et fé li disparaite, pasqué mo té doite di vou, ké choal la té ca- 
pab disparaite can so maite té oulé et li minme té capab chanzé so 
zabi can li oulé et pren kékéfoi linge ein mendian, et kékéfoi linge ein 
prince. Jou cila, li pren linge ein mendian, et couri coté la kisine. 

Li fé com si li té pa capab parlé ben, et tou ca yé té di li, li té 
réponne ein frase: “Give me.” Yé mandé li “To soif” —“ Give 
me” — “To faim” —“Give me.” Yé pélé li “ Give me” et yé per- 
mette li couché dans la kisin et dans la cende la chiminin. Li idé 
domestique lé roi ki té cré li té idio. 

Tou la simaine, Give me resté dan la kisine, mé can dimanche rivé 
et tou moune parti pou la messe, li metté so pli bel zabi, li ordonnin 
so choal paraite sellé, bridé, et li commencé galopé dans tou jardin lé 
roi. Li cassé pot fléres, piti nabe, arien té capab rété li. 

Méme jou la, fie lé roi té malade et li pa couri la messe. Li resté 
la mison et li gardé dan jardin dan la finéte. Li oua Give me et 
trouvé li ben joli. 

Give me rété galopé dan jardin can li cré la messe té presqué fini. 
Li fé so choal disparaite et li couri dan la kisine encor, ou li répranne 
so zabis mendian. 

Tan lé roi révini la messe, li té firié oua tou déga yé té fé dan so 
jardin. Li mandé so domestique layé, mé yé di ké Give me té sel 
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moune ki té resté la mison. Lé roi questionnin li, mé li toujou 
réponne “ Give 

Dimanche apé ¢a minme kichoge rivé, et fie lé roi resté encor la 
mison pou oua Give me. Lé roi té si colére ké li di li gagnin pou 
trapé canaille laki apé bimin so jardin. Troisi¢me dimanche, li pa 
couri la messe, mé li caché dan la mison, et li trapé Give me billé 
com ein prince, apé galopé dan jardin on so choal. 

Lé roi té ben étonnin é li mendé bel jene nomme la raconter so 
listoire. 

Give me di li comment li té né, et li fé paraite et disparaite so choal 
comme li oulé, et li changé so zabis comme li oulé. Li di lé roi ké 
li amouré so fie et mandé so la main. Lé roi di oui, et Give me maié 
princesse la, et voyé cherché so moman. 

Yé vive lontan et yé té benhéré pasqué cété ein bon vié zombi ki 
té donnin moman Give me dépomme pou manzé. 


“GIVE ME.” 


Once there was a lady who resided in a beautiful house. She had 
been married a long time, but had no children. One day that she 
was standing on her gallery, she saw an old woman who was passing 
with a basket of apples on her head. When the lady saw the beau- 
tiful apples she wished to eat one; she called the old woman, and 
told her that she wanted to buy an apple. The old merchant-woman 
did not want to sell an apple, but she gave one to the lady, and said : 

“1 know that you wish to have a child; eat this apple, and to-mor- 
row you will be the mother of a beautiful boy.” 

The young woman took the apple, laughing, and pared it. She 
threw the peel in the yard, and ate the apple. 

The old woman had not lied: during the night the lady gave birth 
to a fine boy, and what is very strange is that a mare which was in 
the yard ate the apple-peels, and she had a foal during the night. 

The lady was very glad to have a child, and she said that as the 
little horse was born the same night as the little boy, it should be 
his property. 

Both grew up together, and they loved each other very much. As 
the little horse was born through a miracle, he could be saddled and 
bridled without any one touching him. When the boy wanted to 
ride, he cried: “ Saddle and bridle, my little horse!” and the horse 
came immediately, all ready to be mounted. 

When the boy grew up, he was tired of remaining at his mother’s, 
and set out to seek adventures. He said to no one where he was 
going, mounted his horse, and travelled for a long time, until he ar- 
rived in the country of a great king. 

One evening, he came to a beautiful house ; they told him that it 
was the residence of the king, and that he had a very pretty daughter. 
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The young man wanted to see the princess, therefore he de- 
scended from his horse and made him disappear ; for I ought to have 
told you that the horse could disappear whenever his master wished 
it, and he himself could change his clothes according to his desire, 
taking sometimes the clothes of a beggar, and sometimes the clothes 
of a prince. 

On that day, he dressed like a beggar, and went towards the 
kitchen. He acted as if he could not speak well, and every time they 
spoke to him he answered but two words: “Give me.” “You are 
hungry?” “Give me.” —“ You are thirsty?” “Give me.” They 
called him Give me, and they allowed him to sleep in the kitchen, 
in the ashes. He helped the servants of the king, and they thought 
he was an idiot. 

The whole week, Give me remained in the kitchen, but when Sun- 
day came, and every one had gone to mass, he put on his best 
clothes, ordered his horse tc appear with saddle and bridle, and began 
to gallop all over the garden of the king. He broke the flower-pots, 
the young plants; nothing could stop him. On that very day the 
daughter of the king was sick, and she did not go to mass. She re- 
mained at home, and looked in the garden through the window. 
She saw Give me, and she found him very handsome. 

Give me stopped galloping in the garden when he thought the 
mass was almost finished. He made his horse disappear, and went 
back to the kitchen with his beggar’s clothes. 

When the king came back, he was furious to see the damage which 
had been done in his garden. He summoned his servants, but they 
said that Give me was the only person who had remained at home. 
The king questioned him, but he replied all the time, “ Give me.” 

The next Sunday, the same thing happened again, and the daugh- 
ter of the king remained at home to see Give me. The king was so 
angry that he said he would catch the rascal who was spoiling his 
garden. On the third Sunday he did not go to mass, but he hid 
himself in the house. He caught Give me, who was dressed like a 
prince and galloping in the garden on his horse. 

The king was very much astonished, and he asked the handsome 
young man to relate his story. 

Give me told him how he was born, and made his horse appear 
and disappear, and changed his clothes at his will. 

He told the king that he was in love with his daughter, and asked 
her in marriage. The king said yes, and Give me married the prin- 
cess and sent for his mother. 

They lived a long time, and were very happy, because it was a 
good old witch who had given Give me's mother the apple to eat. 

Alcée Fortier. 
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REPORTS OF VOODOO WORSHIP IN HAYTI AND 
LOUISIANA. 


In an article entitled ‘“‘ Myths of Voodoo Worship and Child Sacri- 
fice in Hayti,” printed in the first number of this JouRNAL, reasons 
were given for supposing that tales respecting the excesses of the 
alleged sect of the Voodoos in Hayti were in fact only echoes of 
medizval superstitions concerning the Vaudois. A few days before 
the publication of the article in question appeared the third volume 
of a history of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, by Mr. H. C. Lea, 
in which a like derivation of the name Voodoo is incidentally set forth. 
Mr. Lea remarks (p. §19, note) that from Vaudoisie, become a desig- 
nation of sorcery, has descended the word Voodooism, “ descriptive 
of the negro sorcery of the French colonies, transmitted to the 
United States through Louisiana.” As to the term there would 
seem to be no reasonable doubt, and as to the stories the correspond- 
ence is such as cannot be explained by accidental coincidence.! 

Respecting the Haytian stories, I have consulted Mr. B. F. 
Whidden, the first minister of the United States to Hayti, who was 
sent at the time of the recognition of that government by the United 
States in order to open diplomatic relations, and who was in Port-au- 
Prince at the date of the events alluded to in the work of Sir 
Spencer St. John. Mr. Whidden is of opinion that the accounts of 
these events were based on popular rumor, sometimes originating 
in private malice. Mr. Whidden writes : — 

“I was present at the trial of Jeanne Pellé, and at the execution 
of the nine at Port-au-Prince, February 13, 1864. It was not a fair 
trial; the evidence was extracted by torture. There was a report in 
circulation. It caused great excitement. Government took it up, 
and was determined to convict, because it was a seeming stain on 
their race. The verdict was forced.” 

Mr. Whidden is of opinion that, if the truth were ascertained, 
there would be found no more cannibalism in Hayti than in Jamaica. 
On the other hand, he thinks that there is no doubt concerning 
the existence of a Vaudoux worship and dance, which latter he has 
tvequently seen and heard. 

1 For example, in the year 1460, Jean Tacquet, a rich citizen of Arras, con- 
fessed that Satan, in the witches’ gathering, had reduced him to obedience, by 
beating him with a bull’s pizzle (Lea, iii. 525). The Vaudoux priest, in Saint- 


- Méry’s account, is described as using the same instrument of correction (St. 


John omits this feature). If an on-looker is touched by one of the Vaudoux 
dancers, he is sympathetically affected, and obliged to join the dance, until he 
has bought his freedom (Saint-Méry, i. 50); but police officers, as Saint-Méry 
jestingly remarks, are exempt; so, in the Middle Age, officials who arrested the 
Vaudois were supposed to possess immunity from enchantment (Lea, iii. 509). 
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/ The question arises, What was this dance which was so familiar 
‘1 in Port-au-Prince? The orgies of the Vaudoux are represented as 
i taking place in secret, and in remote places. It ought to be easy to 
) obtain the words and description of a public dance, such as that 
{ familiar to Mr. Whidden. 
| As respects Louisiana, the accessible information is small; but 
i the mention of Prof. Fortier, vol. i. p. 138 of this Journal, and that of 
; Mr. Cable in an article on “Creole Slave Songs” (“ Century,” April, 
1886), show the popular belief on the subject to resemble that in 
| Hayti. The sect in New Orleans had a queen, who was one Maric 
‘ef Laveau. So in Spain, according to evidence given before the in- 
quisitors of Logrogno, Gracienne de Barrenechea was queen of the 
| sorcerers of Zugarramurdi (Llorente, “ Hist. Crit. de I’ Inquis.,” iii. 
448). The festivals of the “ Vaudous” were supposed to be annual, 
and to take place at a lonely spot near Lake Pontchartrain, on St. 

John’s Eve. The same time is fixed for gatherings of European 

witches, who meet in lonely and remote spots (See Grimm’s My- 

thology). Two gentlemen of New Orleans were present at a negro 

festival which they believed to bea rite of the sect (‘“ Century,” 
al April, 1886), with what reason does not appear in the account. It 
Hi is very desirable that some one should examine these beliefs, and 
Af ascertain whether any form of Voodoo worship can be substantiated 
in Louisiana. 
| I am informed by a correspondent that some respectable negroes 
} in Northern cities still believe that such infamous rites exist, and 
are practised by disreputable members of their own race, even in 
f -these towns. Children are also supposed to be stolen and made 
i away with; but the object assigned is a medical purpose: they are 
7 imagined to be used as subjects of dissection. The belief seems to 

indicate that cannibalism originally made part of the evil practices 

attributed to the “ Vaudous ” of Louisiana. 

By far the most remarkable story respecting Voodooism in Loui- 
siana is to be found in a French work, “ Dictionnaire Universel du 
XIX°® Siécle,” by P. Larousse. In this encyclopedia Vaudou is de- 
fined as (1) “an African worship which negroes have imported into 
America ; (2) as the god who is the object of this worship; (3) as 
the person who practises the worship. A narration is then given 
respecting the annual ceremony of the “ Vaudous,” which ascribes 
to that sect an important part in the recent history of the State. In 
1863, it is stated, the society was brought before a court of New 
Orleans. The words of the account are curious enough ; I cite in 
translation : — 

The great annual ceremony took, this time, a particular stamp from 
political events, and a great number of negroes, informed of the day on 
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which it was to take place, resolved, either in the assemblies of an inferior 
order or in private meetings, to devote themselves-to the invocations and 
superstitious practices prescribed by the chief priestess. But there had 
been indiscretions, and the police was well informed. On the day ap- 
pointed, at ten o’clock in the evening, eight police officers unexpectedly 
entered the inviolable sanctuary, and found themselves in the presence of 
fifty women in the costume of our mother Eve, of whom two only were 
white, the latter, as it appears, well known in New Orleans. These were 
executing at that moment, with frenzy, the dance of the Vaudous, while the 
great priestess devoted herself to invocations peculiar to the old supersti- 
tion which counts so many adepts among the peoples of Africa, whence it 
has spread into the New World. In the middle of the hall, says the police 
report, “was a vase, of which the contents were at least as varied as those 
of the caldron of Macbeth, a mixture in part composed of nameless sub- 
stances.” Around the vase, on three dishes of silver, many snakes care- 
lessly reared their heads. The whole was surrounded by many hundred 
candles, and in the four quarters of the hall burned on hearths stimulating 
perfumes. 


The report goes on to state that twenty persons were arrested, 
and appeared before “ La Cour Prévétale” on the 30th of July. Two 
thousand negroes and as many negresses crowded the approaches 
to the court. The case was brought up again on August 6th, and 
completed on the 8th... . The chief burden of the accusation 
depended on the testimony of an officer, who affirmed that the meet- 
ings had a seditious and secessionist character. All the proofs, on 
the contrary, went to show that the high dignitaries of the “ Vau- 
dous” had contributed powerfully to the maintenance of tranquillity. 

The prisoners were discharged with an admonition, which action 
gives the reporter an opportunity to laud the respect for personal 
liberty and the rights of conscience observed in the United States. 

The source of this improbable story is not mentioned ; the inven- 
tor of it may have been a correspondent of a French journal, who 
amused himself by imposing on the credulity of his readers. New 
Orleans was in the hands of Federal authority ; “ La Cour Prévé- 
tale’’ must have been the provost marshal’s court. I have not been 
able to obtain any information on the subject. If the narrative has 
any foundation, perhaps this publication may bring light. _ 

Where human testimony is so deceptive, it is natural to regard 
the evidence of language. In an African superstition, one would 
expect the survival of some African words or phrases. Such survival 
has been supposed to exist in a word, wanga, which in Hayti is “a 
generic name for poisons, philters, and charms” (St. John, Hayti, 
p. 221). It is also applied to incantations (p. 210). Ouangan in 
Louisiana is a term for a charm (Cable, “Grandissimes,” pp. 134, 340), 
and ouanga means to bewitch (p. 240). Now this word, so African 
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in appearance, is neither more nor less than the French onguent, 
Latin unguentum, ointment. In antiquity, when anointing was a 
practice of the toilet, it played a great part in medicine, and natu- 
rally in sorcery. Thus, Apuleius (“ Metamorph.,” lib. iii. 138, 139) 
relates how the sorceress Pamphile kept in her store-chest (avcu/a) 
certain boxes (pzxides) containing ointments (umuguedo, unctum), one 
of which had the virtue of turning her into an owl. Apuleius, out 
of curiosity, wished to try the experiment, but got hold of the wrong 
box, and was metamorphosed into a donkey. The manner of using the 
ointment was to remove the garments, and apply by rubbing in. In 
1324, Dame Alice Kyteler was found to possess powders and oint- 
ments (uuguenta) which she kept in her chests (céste@) in boxes 
( pixides), by means of which she had infatuated or reduced to in- 
firmity her two husbands (Wright, “ Proceedings against Dame Alice 
Kyteler,” Camden Soc., 1843, p. 2). Another account states that 
with these ointments she anointed the staves on which she and her 
friends flew through the air (p. 47). The French word Oxguent 
continues to be used in the same manner. In modern Breton folk- 
tales, magicians employ their ointments (Onguents) to heal wounds, 
reawaken the dead, and calm stormy waters, in short, to do all their 
predecessors could do. (See Luzel, “Contes pp. de la Basse-Bre- 
tagne,” Paris, 1887.) As these enchantments had always been ac- 
companied with muttered invocations, oiz/ment and to anoint might 
become general terms for witchcraft ; and it only remained that the 
name, mispronounced, queerly spelt, and its origin forgotten, should 
be regarded as a relic of African barbarism, and as indicating that 
knowledge of dangerous and strange herbs which was ascribed to 
African sorcerers. 

On the other hand, a word used in Louisiana, mentioned by Mr. 
Cable in “The Grandissimes,” is grigri, to bewitch. Gris-gris is 
employed in Senezal, as a general name for amulets, of which there 
are many kinds (“ Mélusine,” March, 1888, p. 57). The term is there- 
fore African. 

In “ Mélusine,” September, 1888, M. Gaidoz, noticing the explana- 
tion of the rites of the Vaudoux as echoes of French superstitions re- 
specting the Vaudois, as proposed in the first number of this Journal, 
objects that the feature of serpent worship attributed to the former is 
certainly African. I consider, however, that this trait is a literary 
addition to the popular belief, resting on nothing better than the 
account of Saint-Méry, written a century ago. The manner in which 
this tale may have originated is easy to understand. In the Euro- 
pean accounts, the Devil takes the form of a goat, ape, or lamb. In 
the Haytian, he is endowed with the shape of a snake, because that 
form was supposed to be natural to African negroes. However, 
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while cannibalism, licentiousness, etc., are universally ascribed to the 
alleged sect, 1 do not find that serpent worship is supposed to be 
part of their rites, except in the apocryphal narratives, which, like 
those above alluded to, seem to be merely repetitions of the French 
relation. Thus has invention the power to propagate itself by per- 
petual repetition, until it comes to be regarded as a matter of course, 
and furnishes its own evidence. 

M. Gaidoz further remarks that tales of cannibalism, in connection 
- with witchcraft, are common to many countries. This is undoubted; 
but there is a difference between the reports of such usages among 
savages, by whom the custom is really practised, as for example, 
among tribes of British Columbia, as related by Dr. Boas (vol. i. 
p. 49), and like reports in civilized lands, where such habits are at 
present mythical. It appears to me that the peculiar stamp of the 
Haytian tales indicates that they belong to the latter class. It is 
not supposed that negroes, being free of superstitions of their own, 
learned them from the whites, but simply that they so far changed 
their native beliefs as to adopt the particular form of belief respect- 
ing witchcraft which they found in vogue among the whites. 

The actual occurrence of these crimes is indeed a question of evi- 
dence ; but the possible mythical explanation renders it necessary to 
scrutinize evidence. Now the stories respecting the alleged sect are 
nothing but collections of popular beliefs, to which, as above stated, 
the collectors have probably added something of their own, which 
was never included in popular belief. The reports which diplomats 
in Hayti wrote to their governments are only based on such current 
rumors. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained about the worship, which I 
consider as probably imaginary, there can be no doubt concerning 
the habitual practice, even at the present day in the United States, 
of sorcery under the name of Voodooism. In a subsequent article 
I shall give some account of the nature and extent of this practice. 

Since the preceding paragraphs were written my attention has 
been called to a new story of Vaudoux excesses quite in the line of 
the tales, of which an account has been given in the first number of 
this Journal. According to a correspondent of the “ Allgemeine 
Zeitung” of Munich, writing under date of Port-au-Prince, July 12, 
1888, the recent fall of President Salomon was owing to the political 
influence of the Vaudoux priests. Two negroes had consulted a 
priest as to the manner in which they might become rich. The lat- 
ter advised them to kill and eat their mother. This the pair pro- 
ceeded to do, strangled the old woman, made a feast, and, with the 
addition of horrors not necessary to detail, devoured her. The crim- 
inals being denounced by one of the invited guests, the President 
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caused the priest and the two principals to be shot, the other can- 
nibals going free. Hence the hostility to Salomon. The corre- 
spondent adds: “This incident is unfortunately not isolated in our 
beautiful country. Such cases occur every month, and you can im- 
agine what a state of things exists.” 

Dr. W. Joest, of Berlin, being interested in researches of this 
sort, made inquiry of an acquaintance in Hayti, who for many years 
has occupied “a high German official position, and has become 
thoroughly acquainted with the country and the people.” Dr. Joest 
communicates the answer to the “ Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnol- 
ogie” (vol. i. No. 6, p. 233), of which he is a collaborateur. His 
correspondent replies that the whole relation is verlogenes Machwerk ; 
as we should say, made out of whole cloth. The fall of Salomon 
had nothing to do with the Vaudoux; the last Vaudoux process was 
the well-known trial of 1863, above alluded to. As the gentleman in 
question is a German, perhaps more regard will be paid to this de- 
nial than is usually vouchsafed to such contradictions, the common 
reply being that the Haytian officials are themselves in league with 
the alleged sect. It is difficult to endure without indignation the 
repetition of monstrous fables which are only echoes of mediaeval 
superstition, and the result of which, unless the Haytians, however 
faulty, were in this respect wiser than their European critics, would 
be the judicial murder of hundreds of innocent persons. 

Dr. Joest adds that remnants of heathenism still exist in Hayti, 
though he does not believe that the ceremonies are accompanied 
with cannibalism. On the other hand, the sacrifice of cocks and 
goats, according to him, is still in full vigor, and such nocturnal 
gatherings are held even in the immediate vicinity of Port-au-Prince. 
“ To learn anything authentic respecting the particulars of this wor- 
ship,” he says, “is impossible, at least it has proved so to me.” 

It must be remembered, however, that in France similar nightly 
gatherings are still attributed to the Vaudoué (see vol. i. p. 19 of 
this Journal ; also the “Gloss. du Morvan”). Very likely veritable 
remains of African worship may be, here and there, mixed up with 
the mythical Vaudoux ritual; but better evidence than popular 
report must be adduced to prove this. When it is considered how 
many confederates must be involved in the existence of a hierarchy 
and a worship, it seems extremely improbable that the supposed 
secret order of the Vaudoux rests on any basis of fact. 

Within the last few weeks, the state of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Hayti having called attention to the mat- 
ter, reports similar to the German fiction above mentioned have 
abounded in American newspapers. For example, a correspondent 
of the New York “ Tribune” writes from Port-au-Prince, December 
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30, 1888: “ Without law, life or property is unsafe in this section. 
Excesses of every kind are the rule. The horrid cannibalistic rites 
of Voudooism are revived, and reports reach this city of a meeting 
of several thousand Haytians Christmas night near Jacmel, and the 
sacrifice of a young girl and the greedy scramble for some portion of 
the half-cooked flesh.” 

The particulars of these relations contain nothing new or calcu- 
lated to add force to the reports. The correspondent of the “ Mail 
and Express” of New York, February 1, having interviewed a Prot- 
estant clergyman in Port-au-Prince, a person of color, said to be a 
bishop, communicates iz extenso the account of the latter. Hayti 
contains 4,000 Protestants, 50,000 Catholics, the rest of the popula- 
tion follow Voodooism, with its cannibalistic rites. To describe 
these rites, the preacher can find nothing more original than to re- 
peat the eternally echoing account of Saint-Méry. Légitime himself 
is in favor of this heathen religion. The remedy is for the American 
public to educate a few of the natives. It never seems to occur to 
the clergyman that a large proportion of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood of Hayti is educated in France. The correspondent’s moral is 
that the United States ought to step in, and give Hayti a stable 
government. A day afterwards, the son of his informant publicly 
declared these stories fabulous ! 

It will be understood that the scepticism of the writer is based 
entirely on considerations of evidence. A Priori, the frequency of 
cannibalism in Hayti, if true, would not be surprising, considering 
its prevalence in Africa. Neither would the existence of a religion, 
whose chief sacrament was based on the partaking of human flesh, 
be impossible, considering that such secret associations are reported 
to exist in some African states. The Folk-lore of Europe, from 
pre-Christian times to the present day, abounds in reference to the 
power of mystic rites, the validity of which consists in banqueting 
on human victims. It is very probable that such traditions are the 
survival of extensive prehistoric practice. But the negro, when 
brought in contact with whites, assimilates with amazing rapidity 
the ideas and beliefs of the latter. Whether cannibalism exists in 
Hayti is a question, not of presumption, but of testimony. Up to 
the present time, the nature of that testimony is such as to discredit 
the accusation. That intelligent and trustworthy persons thor- 
oughly familiar with the island have been unable to discover any 
trace of cannibal or Voodooistic rites is in itself a very strong ground 
for believing that these have their seat only in the imagination of a 
credulous people, who are affected by ideas respecting witchcraft, in 
which remains of African belief strangely mingle with the medizeval 
European superstitions derived from French immigrants. 

W. W. Newell. 
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POPULAR RIMES FROM MEXICO. 


For the purpose of studying the few Indians remaining upon the 
banks of the lower Rio Grande in regard to their language and eth- 
nographic peculiarities, I stayed a few days in Matamoros, a commer- 
cial town situated on the Mexican side of that sluggish water-course. 
Through the kindness of the American consul, Mr. Sutton, I ob- 
tained there a number of popular rimes, ditties, and satiric songs 
current among the people of Tamaulipas, the Mexican state in which 
the above town is situated. They show the originality, quaintness, 
and freshness inherent to most productions of the popular mind, 
and this prompted me to copy the large majority of them for pub- 
lication and to add an intelligible English translation. Wherever 
a literal translation was not possible, paraphrasing had to be re- 
sorted to. 

Tamaulipas and the adjacent states were settled at a later period 
than the central and southern parts of Mexico. The population 
mostly came from the south, and even now is not very dense. They 
brought their popular rimes with them, and what is found below may 
therefore be considered rather as Mexican than as Tamaulipas po- 
etry. The disturbed condition of Mexican politics and the control 
of the priesthood over the public schools has considerably hampered 
the progress of education in the numerous states composing the 
Mexican confederacy, but better times are now apparently coming. 
The class of people which produces rimes like these is not of a po- 
etical turn of mind, but sober and prosaic; from educated and col- 
lege-bred Mexicans we can certainly expect productions of a higher 
degree. 

It is a peculiarity of the Mexican dialect to add the diminutive 
ending -2¢o, -ita, to many nouns and adjectives, where it is perfectly 
superfluous, and where its use disagrees entirely with that of the lit- 
erary Spanish. Thus we find it employed in aguzta, a small quan- 
tity of water; mansito, domesticated, when speaking of little or 
young animals, etc. Some instances of this will be found in the 
songs, wherever the speaker intends to use a peculiarly kindly or 
patronizing mode of expression. 

Our rimes and ditties may be subdivided into five classes; the 
first two are sung after well-known, popular melodies. 

A. Satiric rimes and ditties. 

B. Nursery rimes. 

C. Erotic songs. 

D. Riddles and conundrums. 

E. Children’s counting-out rimes. 
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A. SATIRIC RIMES. 


1. Aura pelona You bald-headed vulture, 
de buen parecer : how nice you appear ! 
agarra la aguja get hold of a needle, 
y ponte a coser sit down and darn up 
las enaguas de tu mujer! the gowns of your spouse ! 
2. Don Pedré se casé a noche, At dusk Pedro got married, 
y en la madrugada enviud6; and in the morning was a widower; 
en busca de su mujer when searching for his wife 
un malaco encontré. nothing but hoops he found. 


This stricture upon a very inconsiderate marriage must have origi- 
nated over thirty years ago, as hoops or “crinolines” of an uncom- 
monly large size were then called malakoffs, in Spanish ma/aco, from 
the celebrated Malakoff tower of Sebastopol, taken during the Cri- 
mean War in 1855. 


3. Levantdte, Bartolito, Get up, get up, lazy Bartolo, 
por vida de td nobleza ; by the honor of your ancestors ; 
no me hagas que me levante if you cause me to run after you, 
y te rompa la cabeza. I shall smash your skull to pieces. 

4. Pobrecita de Elena, Helena, O poorest creature ! 
con que ld4stima murié ! how terrible was your death ! 
con tres tiros de pistola three times did his pistol fire 
que su marido le did! your own husband at yourself. 

5. Bonito Matamoros Goody town of Matamoros, 
vamos, y lo verds let us go there, you will find it 
rodeado de fortines, all entrenched and battlemented, 
y en medio Nicolas. Nicolas sitting in the centre. 
Colas, Colas, Colas, Colas, 

Colas y Nicolas! Colas and Nicolas. 
ya no me mando sola, I the town I do not rule myself, 
me manda Nicolas. Nicolas is the real ruler. 


Matamoros is surrounded by a line of small forts on the landside, 
which are in a rather decayed state at the present time. The above 
song is sung by the wives of soldiers, who accompany Mexican 
troops in large numbers, as they have to provide for their nourish- 
ment in times of peace and war. Women fulfilled the same office in 
Mexican armies as early as the epoch of Montézuma and Cortés. 
Who this Nicolas or Colas was is not known at present ; perhaps 
an officer or a common soldier. 


6. La pata de Santa Ana The leg of Santa Anna 
la llevan a enterrar ; they carry it off for burial ; 
con pitos y tambores with pipes and drums 
la van a acompafiar. the pageant is attended. 
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When in 1837 a French fleet besieged Vera Cruz, a cannon ball 
struck the leg of President Santa Anna, who acted as general in de- 
fending the city, and attacked with a small body of soldiers the 
Frenchmen retreating to their vessels. The leg had to be ampu- 
tated and was buried at the capital with great display of pomp and 
festivity. Later on, during a revolt against the government, the 
populace went in search of this “sacred” relic of a warlike deed, 
took it out of its place of interment, and threw it upon a dunghill. 
The term pata or paw stands for pierna, /eg, and belongs to the vul- 


gar dialect. 


Secreto de dos 
solo Dios ; 
secreto de tres 
secreto no es. 


8. Alld estd la luna 


comiendo su tuna, 


y echando las cdscaras 


en la laguna. 


A secret among two 

is possible with God only; 
a secret among three 

is no longer a secret. 


B. NURSERY RIMES. 


Yonder hangs the moon 
eating an orange, 

and throwing the peeling 
into the lake. 


Tuna is properly the fig of the cactus-tree ; but this fruit has no 
rind, and therefore I have inserted orange into the English version. 


g. “Sefiora Santa Ana, 


porque llora el nifio?” 
“ Por una manzana 
que se le ha perdido.” 


** Mistress Santa Anna, 
why does the child weep ?” 
“On account of an apple, 
which it has lost.” 


“ Manzanita de oro, “ Little golden apple, 

si yo te hallard, should I discover you, 

se la diera al nifio I would give you to the child 
para que callard. to keep it quiet. 

“ Vamos & la huerta, “To the garden we go, 


cortaremos dos, 
una para el nifio 
y otra para Dios.” 


10. Chiquitita enlutadita, 


dime; quién se te murié? 
si se te muridé tu amante 
no llores, que aquf estoy yo. 


two apples we gather, 
one for the baby, 
the other for God.” 


C. EROTIC SONGS. 


Maid, bedecked with blackest mourning, 
let me know: whom did you lose ? 

if thy lover has gone forever, 

weep not! / will take his place. 


11, Cojito si, Yes, I think, 
cojito no; no, I think ; 
asi cojito the way I think him 


lo quiero yo. 


so I want to have him. 
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12. Naranja dulce, Sweet orange, 
limon partido; divided lemon ; 
dame un abrazo, give me a kiss, 
que yo te pido. that I request you. 

13. Allf viene el cojo Now the limpy 
por la ventana, seeks the window, 
haciendole sefias comes and beckons 
a Dofia Juana. to his sweetheart. 


D. RIDDLES AND CONUNDRUMS. 


14. Chito, chito ; que en el monte grita, Hush, hush! what thing makes noise in 


the woods, 
y en su casa estd calladita? but is quiet in his home ? 
qué es? (El hacha.) what is it? (The axe.) 
15. Blanca de casa salf, White I left my house, © 
en el campo enverdeci, green I turned on the field, : 
y blanca & casa volvf white I returned home; a 
qué es? (El maiz.) what is it? (Indian corn.) a 
16. Fué 4 la plaza, I went to market, a 
compré de ella, and bought of it, : 
vine 4 mi casa, I returned home | 
y lloré con ella. (La cebolla.) and wept with it. (The onion.) j 
17. Largo, largo, Broad, wide, 4 
y muy amartillado; and constantly pounded ; a 
qué es? (El camino.) what is it? (The road.) q 
18. Tres aguilillas volando, Three eaglets are flying, 4 
tres tiradores tirando, three hunters are firing, a 
cada uno mato la suya, each one kills his game, 7 
y tres se fueron volando. though three flew away. J 
(Las balas.). (The balls.) 4 
19. Mas chiquita che una pulga, What is smaller than a flea, q 
y mas fuerte que una mula? and stronger than a mule? [ 
(La pélvora.) (Gunpowder.) i 
20. Chiquitita como un arador, Though tiny as a maggot, 1 
y sube & la mesa del emperador. _it gets upon the emperor’s table. 3 
(La sal.) (Salt.) i 
21. Redondito, redondon Round it is, rounded, 4 
sino tapo ni tapon. (E) anillo.) has no cover nor stopper. (The ring.) : 


22. Oro no es, plata no es, It is not gold, it is not silver; 
pues qué es? (No-es; nuez.) what is it then? (Noes: the nut.) 
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A play of words between no es “it is not” and nuez “ nut.” 
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23. Tilin, Tilin est4 colgando, 


Tolon, Tolon lo est4 mirando; 


si Tilin, Tilin se cayera, 
Tolon, Tolon se lo comiera. 


Tilin, Tilin is suspended, 
Tolon, Tolon looks at it; 


should Tilin, Tilin fall down, 
Tolon, Tolon would eat it. 


(Fly and spider ?) 


E. COUNTING-OUT RIMES. 


24. Una dedena cadena 
zumbaca tabaca 
de vidrio vidrién; 
que cuenta las horas, 
que dice que son. 


25. Pin, marin, de don, pingué, 
cticara, macara, pipiré fué. 


Both rimes are composed of unmeaning terms. 


26. A la rueda del garbanzo 
el que caiga es burro manso. 


27. Este era un gato 
con los piés de trapo, 
y los djos al revés ; 
quieres que te lo cuente 
otra vez? 


28. La gallina papujada 
puso un huevo en el arado, 
puso dos, puso tres 
puso quatro, puso cinco, 
puso seis, puso siete, 
puso ocho — tapa coho. 


29. Madre y hija fuéron A misa, 
se encontrdéron & un Francés 
y el Francés le dijo a la hija: 
“que contara diez y seis.” 


Who falls into the circle of the chick- 
peas 
is a tame donkey. 


This was a cat 

with feet of rags 

and eyes awry; 

do you wish to be counted 
over again ? 


An overfed hen 

laid an egg upon the plow, 
laid two, laid three, 

laid four, laid five, 

laid six, laid seven, 

laid eight, then closed the lid. 


Mother and daughter went to the mess, 
both met a Frenchman ; 

the Frenchman says to the daughter : 
“Count up to sixteen.” 


The last line of this rime implies, that the four lines have to be 
recited while another counts sixteen ; this makes four to each line. 


The two satiric songs below were sent to me after the above col- 
lection had been set up in type. Readers will therefore consider 
them as belonging to the Satiric Rimes, inserted after No. 7, and 
be mindful of the fact, that the first of these supplementary rimes is 
but the fragment of a series of verses. It is supposed to be ad- 
dressed to a lady importuned by some dudish admirer and runs as 
follows : — 
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Si llegé un burro flaco When a lean donkey 
a tu ventana, comes to your window, 
tratelo con carifio, treat him lovingly, 
que es mi retrato ; for he is my portrait; 
a chinita que sf, curly-haired love, yes, 
a chinita que no. curly-haired love, no. 
Diablo que anda en Castilla, The devil who travels through Spain, 
con vuelillos y golilla, with cuffs on and ruffied collar, 
con vuelillos y golilla, with cuffs on and ruffled collar, 
quién ser4 ? quién sera ? who may he be? 
Jesu Cristo ! que fracaso ! By Jesus ! what a portent ! 
ya esta aqui; dejadle paso, Here he is! let him go in peace, 
dejadle paso. let him pass gently. 


Albert S. Gatschet. 


Rhyme, rime. The latter spelling of this word, as etymologically the true 
form (see the etymological dictionaries), is preferred by our col/aborateur, as by 
several modern writers. The case seems to be one in which liberty of choice 
may reasonably be demanded. — Gen. Ep. 


LEGENDS OF THE CHEROKEES. 


Awonc the Western Cherokees, in the Indian Territory, many 
ancient songs and legends are still preserved, handed down by ver- 
bal tradition, from generation to generation. Many of these tradi- 
tions are scarcely known, even in name, to the half breeds, but 
among the old full bloods, still attached to the mountains and forests 
of their long-lost home, they survive in memory. The subjects of 
these songs and legends are generally deeds of heroes, and love. 
Others have a religious character. 

During the long winter nights, while the Indians are gathered 
round the hearth fire of their houses, the voice of the story-teller is 
heard until late in the quiet night, for however often he has heard 
them related, the Indian is always willing to listen to tales of the 
days of yore. 

But with the full blood Cherokees, these legends and traditions 
will pass away forever, unless they are saved from oblivion by some 
lover of Indian folk-lore ; and soon, or it will be too late. 

During a visit to the Western Cherokees, in the autumn of 1883, 
I obtained a few of these legends. My informant was a prominent 
Cherokee of mixed blood, by the name of William Eubanks, at the 
time senator at Tahlequah. 
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THE STONE-SHIELDS. 


In ancient times there lived among the Cherokees two strange 
beings, — monsters of human form, resembling Cherokees in appear- 
ance. These two monsters, a man and a woman, lived in a cave. 
They were called Nayunu'wi (Stone-shields, or Stone-jackets),! or 
Uilata (sharp, pointed), because they had sharp-pointed steel (?) 
hands. 

These monsters killed children, and sometimes adults. As they 
dressed like Cherokees, and spoke their language, it was difficult to 
distinguish them from this people. 

The man generally killed hunters and other people who were alone 
and far from home, by attacking them. The woman used tricks to 
procure her victims. She came to the houses, kindly offering her 
services, offering to nurse children, and do similar things. 

As soon as she had a child in her arms, she ran away with it, 
until she was out of hearing, and pierced the brain of the child 
with her steel hand, then took the liver from the body and disap- 
peared. The Mayunu'wi appear to have lived on the livers of their 
victims. 

The older Cherokees, long tired of the ravages of these mon- 
sters, held a council to determine the best way of killing the Ui/ata. 
At last they resolved to kill them with arrows, not knowing that the 
Uilata were stone clad. As soon as they saw an opportunity to at- 
tack the woman, they shot their arrows at her with all their might, 
but they were very much astonished to see that the arrows did not 
take the slightest effect. 

Then a topknot-bird, which was perched on the branch of a tree 
close by, said to the warriors: “In the heart, in the heart !” 

The Cherokees shot their arrows at the spot where they supposed 
the heart to be, but no better than before did they succeed in killing 
the monster. 

At last a jay appeared, and said to the warriors : “In the hand, in 
the hand !” 

They shot the monster's hand, and it dropped dead. At the mo- 
ment it fell its stone jacket broke into pieces. The people gathered 
the fragments, and kept them as sacred amulets, for luck in war, in 
hunting, and in love. 

The man-monster disappeared; according to tradition, it went 
north. 


1 A tradition of the Tuscarora Indians also speaks of monsters in human form, 
man-eaters with a stone-clad skin. They were called Stone giants, (Ot-nea-yar- 
heh). See E. Johnson, Legends, etc., of the Iroquois and History of the Tusca- 
rora Indians, Lockport, N. Y., 1881, pp. 55, 56. 
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The Cherokees possess also a legend about flying monsters, having 
the form of falcons. These caught and killed especially children. 
They were slain by a brave man, whose little and only son had been 
captured by them. He followed them to their cave, where they kept 
their young, and killed the latter. Thereafter the old falcons disap- 
peared forever. 

THE HORNED SNAKES. 

In ancient times there lived great snakes, glittering as the sun, 
and having two horns on the head. To see one of these snakes was 
certain death. They possessed such power of fascination, that who- 
ever tried to make his escape, ran toward the snake and was de- 
voured. 

Only great hunters who had made medicine especially for this pur- 
pose could kill these snakes. It was always necessary to shoot them 
in the seventh stripe of their skins. 

The last of these snakes was killed by a Shawnee Indian, who was 
a prisoner among the Cherokees. They had promised him freedom 
if he could find and kill the snake. 

He hunted for the snake during several days, in caves, and over 
wild mountains, and found it at last high up on the mountains of 
Tennessee. 

The Shawnee kindled a great fire of pine cones, in the form of a 
large circle, and then walked up to the snake. 

As soon as it saw the hunter, the snake slowly raised its head, but 
the Shawnee shouted, “Freedom or death!” and shot his arrow 
through the seventh stripe of the snake’s skin ; then turning quickly, 
he jumped within the circle of the fire, where he was safe. At this 
moment a stream of poison poured down from the mouth of the 
snake, but the fire stopped it. So the Shawnee had regained his 
liberty. 

Four days afterwards the Cherokees went to the spot where the 
snake had been killed, and gathered fragments of bone and scales of 
the snake’s skin. These they kept carefully, as they believed the 
pieces would bring them good luck in love, the chase, and war. 

On the spot where the snake had been killed, a lake formed, the 
water of which was black. In the water of this lake the Cherokee 
women used to dip the twigs with which they made their baskets. 

Dr. H. ten Kate. 
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EUROPEAN FOLK-LORE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THERE is a great deal of folk-lore in the United States, derived 
from nearly every country in Europe, and belonging to four out of 
the seven great divisions of the Aryan race: Keltic, Teutonic, Slav, 
and Latin. 

The Keltic and Teutonic divisions are more important, for they 
are many times larger than the others, and are more accessible to 
the collector, Kelts and Teutons formed a part of the colonial pop- 
ulation of our country, and haye been increased by an immigration 
almost uninterrupted, from the end of the War of Independence to 
the present day. They are consequently very numerous, and possess 
much of the material sought for by the Folk-Lore Society. The 
labors of Dr. Hoffman among Pennsylvanians of German descent and 
Mr. Mooney’s investigations in the field of mythologic medicine 
among the Irish in Washington and Indiana are sufficient proofs of 
this. 

The Slavs, however, should not be neglected, for the Czechs (Bo- 
hemians) and Poles are quite respectable in numbers. The Czechs 
have a score of newspapers in the United States, and the Poles half 
as many at least. Both are possessed of a good stock of ancient 
and interesting beliefs, commonly called superstitions. Especially 
fortunate are the Poles in this regard, and as a good number of them 
have congregated in three or four places in the country, they are 
quite accessible. The proper person would find plenty of folk-lore 
among them. Buffalo, Chicago, and Milwaukee are the great Polish 
centres. There are many Czechs in New York and the northern 
line of large cities, but in particular Chicago, where there are Czech 
clubs, newspapers, societies, and a very good collection of Czech 
books in the public library. 

The Latin division is represented in Louisiana, while outside the 
borders of the United States there is a rich field in Canada. 

The great point is to take note of curious beliefs and stories when- 
ever we come upon them. I have found folk-lore in a dozen States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The following is an extract from 
some notes taken in Washington. An old Irish woman told me the 
story of Mark Flaherty. 

There was a man named Mark Flaherty, who took a horse to pas- 
ture one evening after sunset. He drove to the middle of the field, 
and while taking the bridle from the horse’s head felt the presence 
of some one behind, just near his shoulder, and heard a voice calling 
to him. The moment he let the horse go, he turned to see who was 
speaking. Noone! Mark was astonished, for the field was smooth, 
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not a clump of bushes nor a stone in it from one end to the other, 
There was no hiding-place, yet not a soul was to be seen. The 
“owner of the voice” had disappeared as if the ground had swal- 
lowed him. 

After waiting a moment, Mark turned to go home, but with the 
first step he heard a great noise, as if from the flapping of sails and 
- the whistling of wind through the rigging of a great ship in a storm. 
Mark looked around on every side ; there was n’t a living creature in 
the field barring the horse and himself. The noise was from an un- 
seen power. 

Filled with terror, and thinking that his last hour had come, he 
hurried home, but the noise continued till he entered the house. 
Mark could hardly breathe ; he went to bed but could not sleep, some- 
thing oppressed him with a weight like that of a heavy man, but no 
man was there. All night he lay awake, covered with a cold sweat, 
and in mortal terror from some enemy near at hand. 

Next morning his hair was perfectly white, though brown the day 
before. After that evening in the pasture, whenever Mark was out 
of doors after sunset, he always heard a voice, and saw a man steal- 
ing after him, but when he turned straight on this man he disap- 
peared. 

Mark was so troubled by this, that he stopped going out after sun- 
set; he lost his health, and soon was nothing but skin and bone. 
At the end of three years, when Mark was at death’s door, an old 
beggar came to his house, and said : — 

“You must go to the bees, and get honey, enough to anoint your- 
self from the crown of your head to the sole of your feet. You must 
leave no part untouched, and you must rub it in well. You must get 
the first honey of young bees, and get it yourself, for it will not have 
the power if another gets it for you. The bees go to every flower in 
the world, and take the good that is in it out of it, and the honey 
has the virtue of them all; it will cure you and bring back the color 
to your hair and your face.” 

Mark got the honey, and spent all one evening in rubbing himself 
carefully from head to foot, leaving no part untouched. Next morn- 
ing he was as well as ever, and his hair as brown as it was on the 
evening he drove the horse to pasture. 

Mark heard no more voices, and was never again dogged by the 
twilight spy. 

The woman who told this story declared that she knew Mark Fla- 
herty before the evening of the voice, when his hair was brown; saw 
him a couple of days later, when it was white; and again after the 
honey cure when it was brown a second time. 

I told the story of Mark Flaherty to an old man of Capitol Hill, 
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Washington, who listened attentively and with apparent interest but 
on hearing the conclusion said he could not believe it. He com- 
forted me, however, by saying that he could tell of something which 
really took place in his own neighborhood at home (in Ireland). 

One of his acquaintances died and was buried on the following 
Sunday. While the funeral procession was on the way to the church- 
yard two of the mourners, both friends of the narrator, saw the 
ghost of the dead man playing ball in a field by the wayside. They 
said nothing at the time but followed on and saw the coffin lowered 
and covered up in the ground. When the funeral was over they told 
what they had seen. On the following Sunday the two who had 
seen the dead man playing ball were buried themselves. 

Even in New England curious and interesting material may be 
found among old people descended from the English colonial settlers. 
About five years ago an old lady told me that fifty-five years before 
our conversation the heart of a man was burned on Woodstock Green, 
Vermont. The man had died of consumption six months before and 
his body buried in the ground. A brother of the deceased fell ill 
soon after, and in a short time it appeared that he too had consump- 
tion ; when this became known the family determined at once to 
disinter the body of the dead man and examine his heart. They did 
so, found the heart undecayed, and containing liquid blood. Then 
they reinterred the body, took the heart to the middle of Woodstock 
Green, where they kindled a fire under an iron pot, in which they 
placed the heart, and burned it to ashes. 

The old lady who told me this was living in Woodstock at the 
time, and said she saw the disinterment and the burning with her 
own eyes. 

The same old lady said that her uncle, a physician of good stand- 
ing and repute, was present, with other physicians, at the opening of 
a grave in the town of Malone, New York. The reason of the open- 
ing was as follows: A “bone auger” had been observed making 
its way through one of the grave mounds in the church-yard, in- 
creasing in height day by day. At length it was determined to dig 
down and trace this auger to its origin. They dug through the earth 
to the coffin below, the auger had bored its way through the coffin 
lid. The lid was removed, and the people found that the “bone au- 
ger” was growing out of the heart of a man buried some time 
before. 

These two cases are remarkable enough. The first is a peculiar 
kind of vampirism quite worthy of some Oriental country. The old 
lady informed me that the belief was quite common when she was a 
girl, about seventy-five years ago, that if a person died of consump- 
tion and one of the family, that is, a brother or sister, or the father 
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or mother, was attacked soon after, people thought the attack came 4 
from the deceased. They opened the grave at once and examined if 
the heart; if bloodless and decaying, the disease was supposed to be if 
from some other cause, and the heart was restored to its body ; but if : 
the heart was fresh and contained liquid blood, it was feeding on 
the life of the sick person. In all such cases they burned the heart 
_ to ashes in a pot, as on Woodstock Green. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-TALES IN AMERICA. 


IL. 
JOHNNY-CAKE. 


Wuen I was a little girl, in Northern Ohio, the following story of 
Johnny-cake was often told to me as well as to my sister and broth- 
ers. I never heard it elsewhere,' and I give it just as nearly as I 
can in the very words in which my grandfather and my aunts used 
to tell it to us children, thirty years ago. The chorus of the tale, if 
I may so call Johnny-cake’s answer to the various ones whom he 
encounters in his wild race, was repeated to us in a sort of hoarse 
chant and, I remember, gave the impression of being loudly and 
tauntingly called back to the listener, by the rapidly vanishing 
Johnny-cake. The final word, too, of this chorus, was always pro- 
nounced very slowly, in a specially loud tone. At the climax, when 
the sly fox grabs the unsuspecting Johnny-cake, the narrator would 
make a spring at the rapt listeners to the tale and scream On! so as 
to make the children jump. If a very young child was the one to be 
amused, perhaps he would be caught up in the arms of the story- 
teller. Even when we had often heard the story of Johnny-cake the 
harmless scare, although expected, was ever new, and if some child 
to whom our story was unknown was for the first time present, our 
attention would be so divided between listening to the story and 
watching to see our little comrade start, that we were pretty sure to 
lose guard over ourselves and we too would involuntarily jump and 
laugh in concert. 


Once upon a time, there was an old man, and an old woman, and 
a little boy. One morning the old woman made a Johnny-cake and 
put it in the oven to bake. And she said to the little boy, “ You 
watch the Johnny-cake while your father and I go out to work in 
the garden.” So the old man and old woman went out and began 
to hoe potatoes and left the little boy to tend the oven. But he 
did n’t watch it all the time, and all of a sudden he heard a noise and 
he looked up and the oven-door popped open, and out of the oven 
jumped Johnny-cake and went rolling along, end over end, towards 
the open door of the house. The little boy ran to shut the door, but 
Johnny-cake was too quick for him and rolled through the door, 
down the steps, and out into the road, long before the little boy 
could catch him. The little boy ran after him as fast as he could 


1 Since I have prepared this nursery tale for print, 1 have learned that in S¢. 
Nicholas, for May, 1875, there appeared a very different version of the story 
under the title of “ The Gingerbread Boy.” 
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clip it, crying out to his father and mother, who heard the uproar 
and threw down their hoes: and gave chase too. But Johnnay-cake 
outran all three a long way and soon was out of sight, while they 
had to sit down, all out of breath, on a bank to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to two well-diggers, 
who looked up from their work and called out; “ Where ye going, 
Johnny-cake ?” 

He said: “I’ve outrun an old man, and an old woman, and a little 
boy, and I can outrun you too-0-0 |.” 

“Ye can, can ye? we'll see about that!” said they, and they 
threw down their picks and ran after him, but they could n’t catch 
up with him, and soon they had to sit down by the roadside to rest. 

On ran Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to two. ditch-diggers, 
who were digging aditch. “Where ye going, Johnny-cake?” said 
they. 

He said: “I’ve outrun an old man, and an old woman, and a 
little boy, and two well-diggers, and I can outrun you too-o-0 |” 

“Ye can, can ye? we'll see about that!” said they, and they 
threw down their spades, and ran after him too. But Johnny-cake 
soon outstripped them also, and seeing they could never catch him 
they gave up the chase and sat down to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to a bear. The 
bear said: “ Where ye going, Johnny-cake ?” 

He said: “I’ve outrun an old man, and an old woman, and a 
little boy, and two well-diggers, and two ditch-diggers, and I can 
outrun you too-0-0 !” 

“Ye can, can ye?” growled the bear; “we'll see about that!” 
and trotted as fast as his legs could carry him after Johnny-cake, 
who never stopped to look behind him. Before long the bear was 
left so far behind that he saw he might as well give up the hunt first 
as last, so he stretched himself out by the roadside to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to a wolf. The 
wolf said : ‘“‘ Where ye going, Johnny-cake ?”’ 

He said: “I’ve outrun an old man, and an old woman, and a 
little boy, and two well-diggers, and two ditch-diggers, and a bear, 
and I can outrun you too-0-0!” 

“Ye can, can ye?” snarled the wolf; “ we'll see about that!” 
and he set into a gallop after Johnny-cake, who went on and on so 
fast that the wolf, too, saw there was no hope of catching him and 
lay down to rest. 

On went Johnny-cake, and by and by he came to a fox that lay 
quietly in a corner of the fence. The fox called out in a sharp voice, 
but without getting up: “ Where ye going, Johnny-cake ?” 

He said: “I’ve outrun an. old man, and. an old woman, and a 
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little boy, and two well-diggers, and two ditch-diggers, and a bear, 
and a wolf, and I can outrun you too-o-0!” 

The fox said: “I can’t quite hear you, Johnny-cake, won’t you 
come a leetle closer?” turning his head a little to one side. 

Johnny-cake stopped his race, for the first time, and went a little 
closer and called out in a very loud voice: “ /’ve outrun an old man, 
and an old woman, and a little boy, and two well-diggers, and two 
ditch-diggers, and a bear, and a wolf, and I can outrun you too-o-0 |” 

“Can't quite hear you; won’t you come a /eet/e closer?” said the 
fox in a feeble voice, and he stretched out his neck towards Johnny- 
cake and put one paw behind his ear. 

Johnny-cake came up close, and leaning towards the fox screamed 
louder than before: “I’v—E OUTRUN AN OLD MAN, AND AN OLD 
WOMAN, AND A LITTLE BOY, AND TWO WELL-DIGGERS, AND TWO DITCH- 
DIGGERS, AND A BEAR, AND A WOLF, AND I CAN OUTRUN YOU TOO- 
0-0!” 

“You can, can you?” yelped the fox, and he snapped up Mr. 
Johnny-cake in his sharp teeth in the twinkling of an eye. 

Fanny D. Bergen. 


In the version printed in “St. Nicholas,” above referred to, the old 
woman, who is childless, bakes her gingerbread in the shape of a little 
boy. When she opens the oven door to see if the cake is done, the “ Little 
Gingerbread Boy” jumps out, and runs away, pursued by the aged couple. 
The Gingerbread Boy outruns them, and also threshers, mowers, a pig, and 
a cow, but is finally caught by the fox, for “foxes can run very fast.” The 
challenges which he addresses to the men or animals whom he successively 
passes in his wild flight are rhythmical, ending with his defiance of the 
. fox: — 

I’ve run away from a little old woman, 
A little old man, 

A barn tull of threshers, 

A field fall of mowers, 

A cow and a pig, 

And I can run away from you, I can! 


No version of this nursery tale is known to have been recorded in Eng- 
land. But R. Chambers, in the “ Popular Rhymes of Scotland” (London, 
1870, pp. 82-87), gives three variants in Scotch dialect. Instead of 
“ Johnny-Cake ” or ‘‘ The Gingerbread Boy,” it is the “ Wee Bannock ” 
(dialectically Bunnock) which figures in the race. The first form of the 
story is the most characteristic. Two oatmeal bannocks, after having been 
baked, are set at the fire to harden. The “auld man,” coming in, takes 
up one, and snaps it through the middle. The bannock, terrified by the 
fate of its comrade, “ rins off” as fast as it can, and the point of the tale 
consists in the vain efforts of the fugitive to find shelter. It visits one after 
another, tailors, weavers, millers, and smiths, but is everywhere alarmed by 
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significant invitations. The miller, for example, who is sifting meal, re- 
marks, as the Bannock runs into the mill: “ Ay, it’s a sign of plenty when 
ye ’re rinning about, and naebody to look after ye. But I like a bunnock 
and cheese. Come your wa’s ben, and I ’ll gie ye a night’s quarters.” The 
association with cheese is too much for the Bannock, who incontinently de- 
parts, but finds no safety, until at nightfall, being unable to see clearly, it 
goes into the hole of a “tod” (fox), who has had nothing to eat for two 
days. “O welcome, welcome,” cries the fox, and at once seizes it. The 
story has a moral: the weans are not to be “ owre lifted up,” nor “owre sair 
cuisten down” (cast down) ; for the folk were all cheated, and the poor 
fox got the bannock. 

The second version has characters similar to those in our variant, “ well- 
washers,” “barn-threshers,” and “ dyke-diggers,” with a rhyme nearly 
identical with the second American form. 


I fore-ran, 

A wee wee wife and a wee wee man, etc. 
A wee-wee pot and a wee-wee pan, 

And sae will I you an I can. 


The third Scotch story, on the other hand, deals entirely with animals, 
and has a humorous ending, the fox undertaking to carry the bannock over 
the burn, and improving the occasion to indulge in shy bites. 

It is not to be imagined that the American nursery-tale is derived from a 
Scotch form ; on the contrary, it represents an old English narrative. 

An expression in the beginning of the “ Little Gingerbread Boy ” is to be 
noted: “ There was once a little old man and a little old woman, who lived 
in a little old house in the edge of a wood.” Similarly, in the tale given 
in the last number (vol. i. p. 229), occurs the phrase, “A log cabin in the 
edge of a woods.” The quaint expression, genuinely English, refers to a 
time when the hamlets of England were surrounded by forests, where fairies 
might be met, and which were the scene of romantic adventures. 
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WASTE-BASKET: OF WORDS. 


BuTTERMUNK.— Bittern. South Berwick, Me. “ Moist loike a butter- 
bump.” Tennyson, “Northern Farmer.” — W. A. Hayes, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Coast (see No. 1, p. 78).— The word was common in my boyhood, — 
passed in Wayne and neighboring counties of New York State, — though 
the sense was usually the riding over fences, etc., upon the hard crust 
formed upon the surface of snow. “Sliding down hill” was the term 
assigned to riding in or upon the highway. No one taught us the distine- 
tions, yet they were generally observed. The people were second and third 
generations from New England. — A. S. Roe, Worcester, Mass. — The 
word appears to have been a local term of the neighborhood of Boston. 
—W. W. Newell.—In Canada (Toronto) s/ide or ride is said to be the 
common term, though coast is sometimes heard. — 4. F. Chamberlain, 
Toronto. 

DippDLEeDEES. — This seems a curious instance of a strictly local word. 
At Hyannis, in my boyhood, it was the universal name for the fallen pine- 
needles that carpet the ground in the woods. They were gathered by the 
cart-load, and largely used for kindlings. I never heard the word outside 
the village, and persons in adjacent towns did not know what it meant. — 
Sylvester Baxter, Boston, Mass. 

Dreen (see No. 1, p. 78). — To this day, in Wayne County, N. Y., this 
form is more common than drain, both as noun and verb. — A. S. Roe. 

Gas. — This word, considered as slang, has not been accepted by lexicog- 
raphers. In the United States it is much used in the sense of idle talk, 
windy eloquence, — a signification influenced bya supposed derivation from 
gas, ait ; as we say gas-bag. But an older meaning of our word is dvast, or 
brag. “ That is all gas,” it’s nothing but bombast ; a gassy man, one who 
boasts of his prowess ; “ none of your gassing,” none of your nonsense. In 
England the use is more idiomatic. Holten, in his “Slang Dictionary,” 
London, 1874, has: “Gas, to give off superfluous conceit, to bounce or 
brag ; ‘his game is Gas.’ To give a person Gas is to scold him or give 
him a good beating ; synonymous with ‘to give him Jessie.’” The word 
doubtless comes from the medieval French gad, gas, mockery, raillery. 
“Ce n’est pas gas,” it is not a joke. It is also used in the sense of insult 
or derision: to say gas to any one; “ children will give you gas,” will mock 
you, as a blind man in the street (Godefroi, Dict.). Hence the English 
word, which has nothing to do with gas, an aeriform fluid, a word made up 
by Von Helmont in the seventeenth century. —W. W. Newell. 

To-noon.—In my boyhood, at Hyannis, Cape Cod, it was common to 
say fo-noon in the same sense in which fo-night is used. For instance, 
“ Where are you going fo-noon?” I remember the astonishment expressed 
by some friends from Boston at my using it, and that was the first time I 
learned that the word was not as correct as fo-night. That was in 1865 or 
1866, and I do not know whether the expression is still in use in that part 
of the world. — Sylvester Baxter. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Dakota Lecenp.—‘“ The Messenger,” of Worcester, Mass., July 28, 
1888, contains what purports to be a Dakota legend of the Creation, ulti- 
mately derived from a missionary, Father Bushman. It exhibits a mixture 
of the teaching of the priest with Indian myth. If any part of the story 
is not free invention on the part of the Indian narrator, but of genuine 
Dakota origin, it may be suspected that it formed part of the myth of some 
Bear gens, and not of the whole Dakota nation. 

According to this narrative, among beings created by the Great Spirit, the 
most perfect were bears. There were two bears living together, an elder 
and a younger brother. The elder persecuted his weaker brother, and took 
away from him his share of the wild plums on which they fed. The Great 
Spirit took pity on the younger brother, and promised him that if he ceased 
crying he would make him his brother’s master. The younger ceased weep- 
ing, and fell asleep; on which the Great Spirit changed him into a man, 
and also took a bone from his fore-arm, out of which he made a female 
helpmate like himself. As the little bear was told by the Great Spirit not 
to cry, Indians do not shed tears. When the little bear, having become a 
man, saw his helpmate, he rushed to embrace her, but the Great Spirit for- 
bade it as immodest ; wherefore Indians never caress their wives in public. 
The Great Spirit now told the younger brother to walk on two feet in order 
to show his superiority, and at the same time forbade him and his mate to 
eat plums, which had been the cause of the original trouble. The elder 
brother, seeing his brother’s beauty and upright walk, became jealous, and 
attempted to beat him, but found the latter his superior in force. There- 
fore, he resorted to artifice, picked some fine plums, and offered them to 
his brother, who declined, pleading the prohibition of the Great Spirit. 
The bear now went to the female, and showed her the fruit ; when she was 
told that her husband had formerly partaken of the fruit, she accepted it. 
On account of this disobedience, the Great Spirit made her the slave of her 
husband. He also drove the bear into the mountains, and forbade him in 
future to associate with mankind. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AT a late meeting of the Council of the Folk-Lore Society, London, much 
interest was expressed in the advance of the study of Folk-Lore in the 
United States, and the Honorary Secretary was deputed to express the satis- 
faction felt by the Council in the progress of the American Society. The 
Folk-Lore Society, established in 1878, was the first of the European or- 
ganizations of the sort ; and, as was stated in the first number of this Jour- 
nal, must be regarded, in an especial sense, as standing in a parental rela- 
tion to the American Folk-Lore Society. 
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Mr. JosepH La Fvescue, of the Omaha Tribe of Indians, who, in the 
first article of this number, gives an account of the funeral customs of his 
people, is a son of Francis La Flesche, whose remarkable life is noticed on 
page 11. Mr. La Flesche, following his father’s footsteps, is actively inter- 
ested in preserving the traditions of his tribe, and is now assisting Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher in her work of collecting and transcribing Omaha songs. 
Between one and two hundred songs have been obtained from native sing- 
ers, and the music noted, which, having been repeated to Indians of the 
tribe, has been recognized and pronounced correct. The work upon this 
has led (as we are informed) to many interesting discoveries concerning 
time, rhythm, pitch, and melody, as well as the scale. ‘The material includes 
sacred and secular songs, songs of love, war, of death, of derision, and of 
triumph, and songs devoted to religious ceremonies. This work is the pro- 
duct of the labor of six years. To these must be added songs of other 
tribes, and of societies kindred to the Omahas, which offer interesting com- 
parisons. 

An account of the sacred pole, and of the tradition given to its keepers, 
has been secured, as well as a detailed account of all the ceremonies con- 
nected with it, and their bearing upon tribal autonomy. A full statement 
has also been obtained of all the forms indispensable in order to gain admis- 
sion into the inner circle of chiefs, and those connected with the sacred 
pole and pack, which have never before been fully recorded. These, to- 
gether with other rites and ceremonies, will render the forthcoming mono- 
graph a complete picture of the life of the people. 


Bripes DANCING Bareroot. [See vol. i. p. 235.]—I am indebted to 
B. W. Green, Esq., of Norfolk, Va., for calling my attention to a passage 
in Grose’s little work on “ Popular Superstitions,” appended tg his “ Pro- 
vincial Glossary,” which explains the practice of dancing barefoot at wed- 
dings. Grose says (2d ed. 1790, p. 45): “If in a family the youngest 
daughter should be married before her elder sisters, they must all dance at 
her wedding without shoes ; this will counteract their ill-luck, and procure 
them husbands.” It is, therefore, evident that, in the passage cited by me, 
it was not as a bride that Sally was to have danced barefoot ; but that the 
younger sister had expected to be a bride first, and to see the elder sister 
perform that act of self-humiliation. — 7: W. ., Cambridge, Mass. 

To this citation may be added the following : — 

“ It is an old Shropshire custom, kept up in humble life, that if a younger 
sister should be married before her elders, the latter must dance at the 
wedding in their ‘stocking-feet.’ This was actually done at a wedding at 
Hodnet in 1881. And in the same year a maid-servant, who omitted to do. 
so at a younger sister’s wedding, was thus accosted by her aunt, who met 
her accidentally in the town of Wellington next day. ‘So I hear you didna 
dance barfut! I’m ashamed of you. If I’d a been there I’d ’a made you 
do it.’’’ — Shropshire Folk-Lore, ed; by C. F. Burne, London, 1883, p. 

"The editor further quotes from Chambers’ “ Book of Days,” to the effect 
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that if the younger sister marries before the elder one, the elder must dance 
in the hog’s trough. The practice was actually kept up in Shropshire. 
Perhaps the dancing in a copper kettle mentioned by Mr. Higginson (vol. i. 
p. 235), and which occurred in some Western State, was a more elegant 
form of the same practice. 


CHEROKEE AND IROQUOIS PARALLELS. —In the third number of the 
Journal I find several interesting points of correspondence between the 
Cherokees and the more n~~thern Iroquois and Hurons. The agreement 
is all the more remarkable trom the fact that it is only recently that the 
Cherokees have been proven to be of the same stock as the other tribes 
named, from whom they are separated by a distance of about eight hundred 
miles. In the Huron account of the creation, as given by Mr.-Hale, corn, 
beans, and pumpkins are said to have sprung from the body of the first 
woman, whose death resulted from the birth of one of her twin sons, This 
is almost identical with the incident in the Cherokee story of “ Kanati and 
Selu,” published by the writer in the second number of the Journal. In 
this story two brothers, one of whom is especially active and malignant, 
kill their mother, cut off her head, and drag the lifeless body over the 
ground, and corn springs up wherever her blood drops upon the earth. 
One of the brothers in the Huron story is Tawiskarong, “meaning flinty, 
or flint-like.” This name would be at once understood by a Cherokee, and 
its mention would probably:provoke a smile at the recollection of one of 
their most popular myths. Tawiskali (or Tawiskar in the lower dialect) 
is one of the mythologic heroes of the Cherokees, but is finally worsted by 
the rabbit and d/own to pieces, which accounts for the fact that fragments of 
flint are still found scattered about everywhere. Tawiskalfi is invoked by 
the Cherokee shamans in many of their secret formulas. 

In Smith’s paper on Iroquois witchcraft he mentions the fact that the 
tobacco used on ceremonial occasions “ is not the ordinary tobacco of com- 
merce, but the original tobacco of the Iroquois, which they still cultivate 
for that purpose.” On page 196 Beauchamp refers to the same fact, and 
identifies the plant as WVicotiana rustica, called by the Onondagas the “ real 
tobacco.” In most of the formulas against witches, and in many of their 
medical prescriptions, the Cherokee shamans use ¢s@/@ gay#'nili, or “old 
tobacco,” which, from specimens furnished him, Professor Ward of the 
Smithsonian identifies as the same plant used by the Onondagas, as stated 
by Beauchamp. The adjectives were probably added to the name after the 
Indians had become acquainted with the tobacco introduced by the whites. 
There can hardly be a doubt that this “old tobacco ” gave the name to the 
Tobacco Nation of Georgian Bay. 

It is further stated by Beauchamp that the Onondagas call violets “ Da- 
keah noowidus, two heads entangled, as in the way so often seen where the 
heads are interlocked and pulled apart by the stems.” The Cherokees 
have seized upon exactly the same characteristic, call violets, dindaskwa- 
teski, which means “they pull each other’s heads off.” — ames Mooney. 
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Human Bones. — The early Mohawks habitually kept their nails long 
to tear the flesh of captives, but if they did this with their disinterred 
friends, the fact has escaped my attention. Except in the case of the Nan- 
ticokes the evidence seems slight for any such practice in New York, or 
the use of a bone-house. The Nanticokes came from the South in the last 
century, and their usage was noted as remarkable there. Loskiel says: 
“The Nantikoks have this singular custom, that about three, four, or more 
months after the funeral they open the grave, take out the bones, clean 
and dry them, wrap them up in new linen, and inter them again.” At the 
same time the New York Indians occasionally used small human bones as 
ornaments. These might have been from enemies, but I have a perforated 
human tooth from a recent Indian site, which may have been a memento 
of a friend: 

Very seasonably for Mr. Gatschet’s observations on this comes the sup- 
plemental note on the “ Burial Customs of the Hurons,” in Professor Cyrus 
Thomas’s “ Burial Mounds of the Northern Section of the United States,” 
pp. r1o-119, Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. The Hu- 
ron belief was explained to Brebeuf (“ Relations des Jesuites,” 1636), at 
the Feast of the Dead. “Many believe that we have two souls, both divis- 
ible and material, and yet both rational ; one leaves the body at death, 
but remains, however, in the cemetery until the feast of the dead... . The 
other soul is attached to the body; it marks the corpse, as it were, and re- 
mains in the grave after the feast, never to leave it,” unless in case of 
metempsychosis. “ Here is a grand philosophy. This is why they call the 
bones of the dead Atisken, ‘the souls.’”” The whole account is of high in- 
terest, and is in connection with the well-known description of the Huron 
Dead Feast.— W. M. Beauchamp. 


A Sacrep WELL of uncommon interest is situated in the western portion 
of Kansas, about a quarter of a mile from Salomon River, which runs 
in a southeastern direction, and joins Kansas or Kaw River at Abilene, 
Kansas. This curious water-receptacle is situated on the top of a hill, and 
has a nearly circular form with about thirty feet diameter. All the hunting 
tribes of the prairie regarded it with a religious interest mixed with awe ; 
the Pani called it, or call it still, Kitch-Wa4lushti, the Omahas Ni-waxube, 
both names signifying “sacred water.” The miraculous quality of this pool, 
which chiefly astonishes the Indian mind, consists in a slow rising of the 
water, whenever a large number of people stand around the brink. The 
water of the pool is perfectly limpid and considered to be bottomless ; it 
harbors an aquatic monster which engulfs all the objects thrown into it, 
and never sends them up again. Indians offered to it beads, arrows, ker- 
chiefs, earrings, even blankets, and all this sinks down immediately. Be- 
fore putting clay or paint on their faces, the Indians impregnated these 
substances with the water of the well. They never drink of this water, but 
to allay their thirst go to the neighboring Salomon River. Before buffalo- 
hunting became a thing of the past, large hunting parties of natives often 
gathered around this pond-source, and the following narrative circulated 
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among them as a truthful report of what really occurred : “Two Panis once 
returned with their horses. Having dismounted near the ‘sacred water,’ 
one of the men stepped upon a turtle of the large species frequently found 
in the vicinity, about three feet long. The man’s feet stuck to the turtle ; 
he could not disengage himself from its treacherous shell, and when the 
turtle ran with his charge into the pool, the Indian was soon beyond possi- 
ble rescue. His stupefied companion had seen the occurrence, and went 
home to tell the tale.” The story also occurs in the traditions of the Da- 
kota tribes, as Mr. Dorsey affirms me. — A. S. Gatschet. 


Ketron’s InpIAN PLace-Names. — The first volume of this linguistic 
work gives evidence of considerable research, especially in relation to some 
western Algonkin dialects, in which the majority of the local names are 
worded, which are investigated by Captain Kelton. ‘The title confines the 
subject-matter to the Great Lakes, but we find also many names treated 
in it pertaining to the Atlantic slope, and introduced as parallels; many 
personal names are explained also, and at times it is difficult to under- 
stand how these could find their way into the alphabetically arranged col- 
lection. The author mentions, wherever it is feasible, the Indian form of 
the local name, and then quotes the Indian term which gave origin to it. 
There are some names which give room to some critical remarks. Thus, 
“Eskimo” cannot be derived from the Ojibway form of the name, Eshki- 
bod, but from Eski-mAwaw, the name as worded in the Naskapi language 
in the interior of Labrador: eski raw, mawaw @ eat, said of certain kinds 
of food only. Ottawa, the tribal name, is derived from the obsolete Ojib- 
way word odawawe, Ae has fur, in the sense “he trades in peltry” ; the 
usual interpretation of the name is “ Short Ears,” but this Kelton declares 
to be an incorrect translation of Otawag kishkakosag, which really means, 
“of the short-tailed bear-totem.” The most original form of “ Algonkin,” a 
name which Kelton does not attempt to explain, is Agoummekin, and not 
Algoumekin, as he states ; it is related to Accomac and other like names, 
and is explained by J. H. Trumbull as “on the other side; opposite to.” 
Missouri River is derived from meshonid, “ one who owns a large canoe,” 
but the dialect to which this word belongs is not stated (in Ojibway /arge 
is kitchi, mitchi). The most ancient form for the Missouri tribe, from 
which we have to start, is Ouemissourites (Ou-, demonstrative pronoun : 
he, they); -on really appears in compound words in the sense of canoe 
in Ojibway, but the change of # to r, which Kelton declares to occur 
frequently, is by no means easily explained, for r is a rare sound in In- 
dian languages, and why the Indians should have changed Misstini into 
Missuri, has first to be accounted for. Kelton thinks that Mandan could 
be explained in the same way, by mangoni, “he has a large canoe” ; 
here apparently 2 was not changed into 7, On the whole, the book is 
quite instructive, and we look forward with interest to the appearance 
of the second volume. , A. S. G. 


1 Captain Dwight H. Kelton, Jndian Names of Places near the Great Lakes. 
Vol. i. Detroit, Mich. 1888. 8vo. 55 pages. Can be ordered for one dollar 
from Kelton & Co., Quincy, Michigan. 
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FoL_k-LorE FROM THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. — Over thirty subjects 
of anthropology, ethnology, and folk-lore of primitive nations recently stud- 
ied are presented partly by their authors, partly by the editor in Dr. Adolf 
Bastian’s latest publication: “ Allerlei aus Volks- und Menschenkunde,” 
Berlin, Mittler, 1888, pp. 513, 8vo. (illustrated). This is only the first 
volume of a publication composed of original contributions, and may be 
continued ad infinitum if the enterprise is crowned with success. Asia 
and Polynesia are the countries which are chiefly referred to in this volume. 
We find in it an article on “The Religion of the Pelew Islanders,” by Ku- 
bary ; another on “ Mangaia,” by Gill; on “Siberian Spirit Worlds,” by 
Nil; on “ Devil Worship,” by Caldwell ; “Australian Ceremonies,” by 
Gason ; “ Duk-duk ” (a ceremony-club on New Britannia Island), by Par- 
kinson ; “ Cannibalism in British North America” (after Jacobsen) ; “ Re- 
ligion of the Yakut People,” after Priklonski ; “ Australian Medicine-Men,” 
by Howitt ; “Initiation of Males,” “Miracles of Witchcraft,” extracted 
from Ad. d’Assier ; “ Maori Cosmogony,” by Shortland ; “ National Soul ;” 
“Good and Bad Odors ;” “Air and Odor ;” “ Spiritistic Theosophy ;” 
“ Society for Psychical Research ;” “Chinese Spirit Writing ;” the last 
six apparently from the pen of Dr. Bastian himself. — 4. S. G. 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY, A. D. 1802. — Rev. John 
Taylor in his Journey through the Mohawk Valley, in 1802 (vol. iv. N. Y. 
Doc. History) : — 

“The character of the Dutch people, even on first acquaintance, ap- 
pears to be that of kindness and justice. As to religion they know but 
little about it, and are extremely superstitious. They are influenced very 
much by dreams and apparitions. The most intelligent of them seem to 
be under the influence of fear from that cause. The High Dutch have 
some singular customs with regard to their dead. When a person dies, 
nothing will influence the connections, nor any other person, unless essen- 
tially necessary, to touch the body. When the funeral is appointed, none 
attend but such as are invited. When the corpse is placed in the street, a 
tune is sung by a choir of singers appointed for the purpose, and continue 
singing until they arrive at the grave, and after the body is deposited they 
have some remarks made, return to the house, and in general get drunk, 
Twelve men are bearers — no carriers — and they have no relief. No will 
is opened, nor debt paid, under six weeks from the time of death.” — W. 
M. Beauchamp. 


THe Cuinese Lecenp or Rip Van WINKLE. — Mr. H. Pomeroy Brew- 
ster, of Rochester, N. Y.,a member of the American Folk-Lore Society 
who has taken an active interest in its growth, writing in a journal of that 
city, recently remarked on the existence of a Chinese legend similar to that 
of Rip Van Winkle, as set forth by N. B. Dennys, in the Folk-Lore of 
China. The Chinese story would scarcely be suitable for theatrical pur- 
poses, inasmuch as seven generations have intervened between the departure 
and return of the hero, who has crossed the bridge into fairy land, and eaten 
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the fairy food. The land he visits is known as the Jaspar City, and to call 
a Chinese young lady by the title of nymph of the Jaspar Lake is the great- 
est possible compliment to her purity and beauty. This elegant and deco- 
rous turn of the legend is highly honorable to the Chinese ; indeed, it may 
be observed that whoever is desirous to retain the popular American pre- 
judice against that nation, as a nation, had better not read Chinese folk- 
lore. Dennys remarks, as is well-known, that the tale is also Irish, Gaelic, 
and Teutonic. — W. W. N. 


OnonpaGA MetapHor. — In an annotation to Zeisberger’s “ Essay of an 
Onondaga Grammar,” reprinted from “The Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography,” it is remarked that hearts and flames are used by 
the Onondagas, as among ourselves, to express the passion of love. To 
inflame the heart with love, Schungara Aweriachsacu. 


A Ruyme For DivinaTION BY MEANS OF APPLE-SEEDs.— At gather- 
ings of young people in the country, one of their means of merry-making is 
to take an apple and name it secretly or openly after one’s sweetheart, and 
use the following rhyme for divination purposes, chanting it as the seeds are 
counted. 

One I love, two I love, 
Three I love I say; 
Four I love with all my heart, 
Five I cast away. 
Six he loves, 
Seven she loves, 
Eight both love. 
Nine he comes, 
Ten he tarries ; 
Eleven he courts, 
Twelve he marries. 
C. L. Pullen, Memphis, Tenn. 

This rhyme appears to be universally known in the United States. In 
New England, at the beginning of the present century, it was repeated with 
the addition of three more lines :— 


Thirteen wishes, 
Fourteen kisses, 
All the rest little witches. 


See “Games and Songs of American Children,” collected and compared 
by W. W. Newell, New York, Harper & Bros. 1883, p. 109. This addi- 
tion, however, probably did not belong to the original formula. 

On the Hudson River, it is used by children to tell fortunes on daisies, 
by successively pulling off the petals, the last number indicating the lot. 
For this piece of information we are indebted to Miss Mary H. Skeel, New- 
burgh, N. Y., who communicates other children’s superstitions, which will 
hereafter find a place in our pages. 
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SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING DeatH- Sicns.— If any evidence were 
needed that the America of the last century was as full of popular super- 
stitions as other lands, it would be found in the following doggerel, con- 
tributed by a member of the American Folk-Lore Society, Mrs. Davies 
Wilson of Cincinnati, who learned the rhyme from the lips of her mother, 
and knows it to have been also familiar to a previous generation. It is not 
known that the lines have been printed :— 


As Betty and Billy were courting one night, 
“ Gramercy!” cried Billy, and turned with affright. 
“ Gramercy ! dear Betty! A funeral is near, 
For the death-bell is tolling e’en now in mine ear.” 
Now Betty applied her left ear to his right; 
Pit-a-pat went her heart, and her hair stood upright. 
While Betty was listening, it happened just then 
That the clock in the parlor began to strike ten. 
“ I hear it!” cried Betty, and panted for breath. 
*°T is surely a death-watch, — a token of death. 
Alas for us all! What terrible signs ! 
Tray howls every night, and the tabby cat whines ; 
To-day, while a-spinning, out flew a live coal, 
And here in my petticoat burned a great hole. 
Three times in the candle a coffin I’ve seen, 
Which signifies death; or pray, what does it mean?” 
“ To be sure it means death,” replied Will, with a groan; 
“ Some one in this house will be dead very soon ; 
At this moment the peach-tree is in second bloom, 
And the grass is decayed on the family tomb. 
Last night, as I passed by the churchyard alone, 
A whippoorwill sat on the marble tombstone, 
And just at that moment a shooting star fell 
Plump into the graveyard and sparkled like ——.” 
“ Don’t swear !” exclaimed Betty, and seized Billy’s arm. 
“ God forgive me !” cried Will, “I don’t mean any harm ; 
But as I was saying, a death will take place, 
For the signs are as plain as the nose on my face. 
While riding old Dobbin (old Dobbin ne’er skeers), 
At the gate of the churchyard he pricked up his ears, 
And started aside with a terrible snort, 
And gazed at the yew-tree, and breathed very short. 
So I mumbled a prayer and my bosom I crossed, 
For I knew that old Dobbin was spying a ghost.” 
“Lord! Billy!” cried Betty, “don’t frighten me so! 
Good lack ! don’t you think that the candle burns blue ?” 
“ As blue as my hat: and I wish I may die 
If I don’t smell brimstone.”’ “Oh, Law! so dol!” 
And while they were sniffing and snuffing in fright, 
A puff from the window extinguished the light. 
The lovers both started, and sad to relate, 
Their stool was capsized on the tail of the cat. 
The cat screamed aloud ; the lovers both roared, 
Which roused up a dog in the corner, that snored. 
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And now there was spitting and barking and biting, 
And squalling and screaming and scratching and fighting. 
At this moment old Cuffy ran into the room, 
And snatched up a firebrand and waved through the gloom. 
They saw him, half naked, and blacker than night, 
With red rolling eyeballs and teeth grinning white, 
And both in a panic fell down on their knees, 
Crying, “ Sweet Mister Devil! oh, pray! if you please !” 
Old Cuffy replied, with a ludicrous stare, 
“ ]’ll war’nt I’ll tell Massa what debils you aire.” 
And thus ends the uproar, and thus ends my song; 
In brief, to be short, one should never be long. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ZOOLOGICAL AND BoTanicaL Foirk-Lore. Having 
undertaken the preparation of a bibliography of zodlogical and botanical 
folk-lore, I should be glad to receive titles of books, pamphlets, or maga- 
zine or other articles relating in whole or in part to the subjects of natu- 
ral history superstitions, or folk-medicine. The fullest possible statement 
of the title, number of pages, edition, and publisher of any book reported 
would be desirable. Address, Mrs, Fanny D. Bergen, 17 Arlington Street, 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 
FOR NATIVE RACES. 


GENERAL: F. Borsari. La Letteratura degl’ indigeni America. Napoli, 
L. Pierro. 8vo, pp. 76. 


Canapa. — Emile Petitot. Traditions Indiennes du Canada Nord- 
Ouest (1862-1882). Textes Originaux et Traduction Littérale. Alengon, 
1888, 8vo, pp. vi., 446. 

In 1887 Mr. Petitot published an extensive collection of traditions 
obtained among the Indian and Eskimo tribes of the Mackenzie Basin. 
The present volume forms a valuable supplement to this publication, of 
interest to the philologist as well as to the student of folk-lore. It is almost 
impossible in a free translation to render the characteristic features of 
traditions, more particularly of mythologic tales, and for this reason original 
texts are of the greatest value. It is unfortunate that Petitot has not given 
in his book some details on his method of collecting and reducing to writ- 
ing these tales. Their style is so uniform and civilized that we cannot help 
thinking the collector had some influence upon the narrator. As a rule, 
Indian tales contain certain formulas which are always told in the same 
way while the text of the rest of the tale is the work of the story-teller. 
These formulas are of the greatest value to the student, and ought to be 
carefully recorded. 
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While in this respect the work is not free from deficiencies, it must be 
welcomed asa most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the folk- 
lore of Northwestern Canada. In conjunction with the author’s mono- 
graphs of the Tchiglit and of the Dene-Dindje and with his amusing little 
book “‘ Les grands Esquimaux,” it shows how good use he has made of his 
long residence in these inhospitable regions, and how intimate his knowl- 
edge is of its inhabitants. 

E. Petitot. En route pour la mer glaciale (Paris: Letouzey), treats of 
the same author’s experiences in the Mackenzie Basin, and contains inci- 
dental notes on customs, legends, and beliefs. 


Eskimo. — In the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte,” p. 398, Dr. F. Boas has published a 
few traditions which were collected in Baffin Land. The same author con- 
tributes notes on the game of cat’s cradle as played by the Eskimo and the 
Indians of British Columbia to the “Internationale Archiv fiir Ethno- 


graphie,” p. 229. 


ALasKaA. — Lieutenant H. T. Allen. Report of an Expedition to the 
Copper River in 1885 (Washington, 1887) contains some scanty informa- 
tion on the natives of the Copper and Yukon Rivers. 


British Co_umsia. — The “ North Star” (Sitka, Alaska, December, 1888) 
contains a description of a great Tsimshian dance, well worth being re- 
corded. 

Mr. J. B. McCullagh, an English missionary, near the Alaska boundary, 
writes : “ The Indian medicine men when the case of sickness prove obdu- 
rate hold a medical consultation after a few days, at which it is demon- 
strated that one of the doctors has inadvertently swallowed the sick man’s 
soul at dinner! The suspected gourmand is forthwith led into the house, 
attended by his brother doctors, who make him stand over the patient 
while they set about producing the effect necessary for the recovery of the 
lost object. One practitioner with his fingers sounds the depth of the 
greedy brother’s throat, another kneads him with his knuckles about the 
region of his stomach, while a third seconds their efforts by thumping 
him soundly on the back. Should this not succeed, another doctor is com- 
pelled to disgorge, and yet another, until the whole school has been inquired 
of. Should the patient still continue in a critical condition, a more exten- 
sive search must be made. 

“It is now the Min-alaid’ or chief doctor’s turn — the lost soul is in his 
box! A party of doctors therefore call upon him at his house, and request 
him to produce his alaid box. He accordingly spreads a new bark mat 
upon the floor, takes his box, and arranges the contents thereof upon the 
mat. This done, his subordinates take him and hold him up by the heels, 
with his head in a hole in the floor where it (his head) is washed and 
rubbed, after which he is allowed to resume an upright position ; and any 


1 Properly Wihalait (= the great dance). 
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water remaining from the ablution is taken and poured upon the sick man’s 
head. 

“Should the man continue sick after this operation, his soul must be 
sought elsewhere: it was evidently not in the Min-alaid’s box. 

“ The only place where it can de now is in the anmalga — the Min-alaid’ s 
dead predecessor. When that chief died his flesh was consumed over a 
slow fire, and his bones carefully laid under some sticks in an out of the 
way locality. To this place the medicine men now prepare to set out, and 
all the people are warned to sit silently by their firesides. But before leav- 
ing, the doctors make a decoction of some kind, which they pour out at the 
four corners of the village to keep away the evil spirits during their ab- 
sence. 

“The medicine men now reach the anmalga, scrape away the snow and 
sticks, lay bare the dead man’s bones, and prepare to call out the lost soul 
from its hiding-place. One man crawls in among the bones with his eyes 
closed (it is only with closed eyes that they can see a soul), and hands out- 
stretched ready to seize it. Another member of the party offers a sacrifice 
to the departed chief, by pouring some enticing fish oil on a heated poker. 
And no sooner do the other medicine men inhale the savory odor than 
they begin to rattle and yell like — well, exactly like wild Indians. Any 
form of sound that comes to mind is put into a yell, and sent bounding 
over the snow into the ears of the superstitious groups sitting silently by 
their fires in the village. The chorus is He! he-e-e! They look a weird 
company as the torch-light reveals them, yelling, whooping, gesticulating, 
and rattling around these few senseless bones. After a time, he who is 
on the watch for the soul sees it sitting among the bones. He seizes it 
stealthily, and holds it gingerly in the hollow of his hands and bears it back 
in triumph to its owner.” 

Mr. James Deans, who is so well conversant with British Columbian 
folk-lore, contributes a brief note on a Haida legend referring to the origin 
of the “ potlatch” to the November number of the “ American Antiqua- 
rian,” p. 377. Dr. F. Boas has concluded his series of articles on myths 
from British Columbia which were published in “Globus.” He has treated 
successively the creation myths, the legend referring to sun and moon, those 
of the secret societies and dances, and the clan legends. In his concluding 
article (see also “ Science,” No. 299) he summarizes his views on the diffu- 
sion of these myths on the North Pacific Coast. In the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie,” p. 231, we find some tales of the Tsimshian collected by the 
same author. In the “ American Antiquarian,” p. 366, a series of myths of 
the Catloltq of Comox is continued. 


SarcEE. — George Demanche, in the “ Revue Frangaise de |’Etranger et 
des Colonies,” No. 58 (Le Canada et les Peaux-Rouges), describes his visit 
to the Sarcee Reservation and the sun-dance of the Blackfeet. 


ZuN1. — A preliminary notice of some results of the Hemenway expedition 
has been given by Mr. Sylvester Baxter in a pamphlet entitled: “The Old 
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New World” (Salem, Mass., 1888). This great expedition, although under- 
taken for archeological purposes, does not fail to be of interest to students 
of folk-lore, as the findings show the close relationship between the cus- 
toms and beliefs of this ancient people with those of the Zuiii. 

At this place we have to notice Mrs. Tilly E. Stevenson’s paper on “ The 
Religious Life of the Zuni Child,” which forms the last among the papers 
accompanying the “ Fifth Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Ethnology.” In the introduction, Mrs. Stevenson gives a brief sketch of 
Zuhi mythology, so far as it is of importance for understanding the numer- 
ous customs relating to the life of the Zufi child. The paper describes 
more particularly the customs and festivities incident upon the initiation 
into the K6k-k6, one of the secret societies of the Zuii, which every male 
child, before reaching the age of four years, must enter. At the first initia- 
tion, the vows of the child are taken for him by sponsors ; but later on they 
have to be renewed by the boy himself when he is considered worthy to do 
so. The former ceremony occurs only every fourth year, while the latter 
takes place annually. 

In his Report, the Director of the Bureau refers to the investigations of 
Frank H. Cushing, the publication of which is anxiously expected. Mr. 
Cushing has devoted his time so long and incessantly to studies of the 
Zuhi, that the material collected by him must be of the highest value. It 
seems from Major Powell’s notes, that Mr. Cushing has arrived at im- 
portant conclusions regarding the origin of Zui myths. He explains the 
idea that the halo around the sun is supposed to be the house of the Sun- 
God by the following analogy. A man seeks shelter on the approach of a 
rain-storm. “As the sun circle almost invariably appears only with the 
coming of a storm, the Sun, like his child, the man, seeks shelter in his 
house, which the circle has thus come to be.” Indian myths are generally 
growths of very complex origin, and it will be of great interest to observe 
the origin of certain of their elements ; therefore Mr. Cushing’s collections 
are of special theoretical value. 


Navajo. — The same volume contains Dr. Washington Matthews’s impor- 
tant paper on “ The Mountain Chant ; A Navajo Ceremony.” ‘This paper 
and the one by Mrs. Stevenson are models of ethnological investigations on 
aboriginal customs. Very few of these can be understood without a de- 
tailed knowledge of the folk-lore of the natives, on which almost all of 
them are founded. The mere observation of customs seldom explains 
their significance, which will almost invariably be found in certain myths. 
Dr. Matthews’s paper is the more vaiuable, as he gives the original texts of 
the songs of this chant with literal and free translations. It is impossible 
in this place to give even a brief sketch of the contents of this interesting 
paper, but we will confine ourselves to citing the author’s explanation of 
the purposes of the ceremony. “Its ostensible reason for existence is to 
cure disease ; but it is made the occasion for invoking the unseen powers 
in behalf of the people at large for various purposes, particularly for good 
crops and abundant rains. It would appear that it is also designed to per- 
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petuate their religious symbolism. Some of the shows of the last night are 
undoubtedly intended to be dramatic and entertaining as well as religious, 
while the merely social element of the whole affair is obvious. It is an oc- 
casion when the people gather to have a jolly time. The patient pays the 
expenses and, probably in addition to the favor and help of the gods and 
the praise of the priesthood, hopes to obtain social distinction for his liber- 
ality.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Matthews will find occasion to publish certain 
parts of the myth and ceremony which have not been embodied in the pres- 
ent work. 

In addition to this contribution to Navajo folk-lore we have to note two 
papers in the “ Proceedings of the United States National Museum,” one 
by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt describing certain superstitions connected with deer 
hunting (p. 59), the other by A. M. Stephen describing the origin of the art 
of shoemaking (p. 131). 


ENGLISH. 


Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., contributes to the “ Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society ” (Philadelphia) a paper entitled, “ First Contribution 
to the Study of Folk-Lore of Philadelphia and its Vicinity.” (‘“ Proceed- 
ings,” 1888, pp. 159-170.) 

This paper was read before the society March 16, 1888. It contains 
local popular superstitions to the number of 211, classified under the fol- 
lowing heads: Birth, Death, and Marriage ; Weather and Seasons; Folk 
Medicine ; Signs and Portents ; Omens and Superstitions. With regard to 
distribution, locality does not have the same importance in America, where 
settlers from many districts have been brought together, as it has in Europe ; 
nevertheless, it is worth while to record carefully the extent to which certain 
superstitions have been diffused. Philadelphia seems to be a city in which 
a considerable quantity of such material has been preserved. The sayings 
and beliefs are characterized by much quaintness. We quote a few of 
these: “ To kill a lady-bug will produce a thunder-storm.” “It is wrong 
to spit towards the sky.” “A baby’s nails should never be cut, as it will 
make the child light-fingered.” “ Sparks flying toward one from a fire 
denote money coming.” Some of the more notable Weather Rhymes are 
reserved for insertion in a subsequent number. 

To the “ Popular Science Monthly,” July, 1886, Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen 
contributed an interesting paper entitled, “Animal and’ Plant Lore of 
Children.” The writer observed that children do not reason deeply, do 
not understand the caution necessary in the use of the terms effect and 
cause, and have quick eyes for fanciful resemblances. She cited a number 
of myths and superstitions of child-life, and requested further information 
from her readers. The material received in response to this request has 
been so considerable that Mrs. Bergen has been led to extend her plan 
into a series of articles. The second of this series in the “ Popular Science 
Monthly,” for September, 1888 (pp. 656-663), gives a variety of beliefs and 
medicinal practices still active in the United States, and attests the aston- 
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ishing strength and vitality of popular superstition. In various parts of 
New England it is commonly supposed, even by persons of intelligence, 
that rheumatism and sprains may be relieved by wearing a dried snakeskin 
about the part affected. The cow-boys of the West often wear the rattles 
of the rattlesnake in their hat-linings as a cure for or prevention of head- 
ache. In many parts of the United States it is believed that biting into a 
live black snake secures sound teeth. An interesting Tennessee notion is, 
that the first thunder in the spring wakens the snakes, and from that time 
forth one must beware of meeting them. 

Among contributions to English folk-lore in America during the year 
1888 may be mentioned a collection of “ Games of Washington Children,” 
by Mr. W. H. Babcock, printed in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. 
i. No. 3, pp. 243-284). Mr. Babcock collected his material, with few ex- 
ceptions, from the lips of the children themselves. It appears that more 
of this lore survives in Washington than in Northern cities. It is surprising 
to see how large a portion of the old English stock of games Mr. Babcock 
has found. Not all of the games, however, are of this character ; some are 
recent importations, or are vulgarized almost past recognition. In other 
cases the quaintness aad grace of the old song still remains. 


OTHER LANGUAGES. 


Louisiana. — Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore. By Alcée Fortier. [Ex- 
tracted from the Transactions of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 1887.] Baltimore. 1888. 

A year ago Professor Fortier, of the Tulane University, read before the 
Modern Language Association at Philadelphia the paper which has recently 
appeared in the third volume of the Transactions of the Association, and 
has also been reprinted separately. The paper is an interesting and valu- 
able contribution, not only to the dialect of the Negroes of Lower Louis- 
iana, but also to American folk-lore. Professor Fortier gives ten tales 
and a number of proverbs, sayings, and songs. The tales only are of 
interest to us at present, and are as follows: I. Piti Bonhomme Godron 
(“ Uncle Remus,” II., 1V.); Il. Compair Bougui and Compair Lapin, No. i 
(cp. “ Uncle Remus,” XV., XX., and Dasent’s, “ Popular Tales from the 
Norse,” 3d ed. p. 429); III. Choal Djé; 1V. Compair Bouki and Compair 
Lapin, No. 2 (“Uncle Remus,” XX., XXXIV.); V. Compair Bouki and 
Compair Lapin, No. 3 (cp. Arabian Nights, “ Forty Thieves,” episode of 
cave); VI. Compair Bouki and Compair Lapin, No. 4 (“Uncle Remus,” 
VI.); VII. Compair Bouki and Compair Lapin, No. 5 (Jones’s “ Negro 
Myths from the Georgia Coast,” XXXVIII., cp. “ Uncle Remus,” VII.) ; 
VIII. Compair Bouki and Compair Lapin, No. 6 (Jones’s “ Negro Myths 
from the Georgia Coast,” XLI., “ Roman de Renart,” ed. Méon, Paris, 1826, 
I., p. 29, Bleek, “ Reynard the Fox in South Africa,” p. 16); 1X. Ein Vié 
Zombi Malin (Crane’s “ Italian Popular Tales,” p. 314, “Crab,” Jones, XLI.) ; 
X. Ein Fame Ki tournin Macaque. We have found no parallels to III., 
Choal Djé (The Horse of God), which has, however, a rather close 
resemblance to the Fable of the Wolf and Fox in partnership with the 
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Lion, see Robert, “Fables inédites,” IL, p. 32; or to X., the story of a 
woman who was turned into a monkey and ate her husband’s peanuts. 

The most interesting of the above stories is the first, which is an elabo- 
rate version of Uncle Remus’s “ The Wonderful Tar-Baby” story. The 
version in Professor Fortier’s paper is almost exactly like the South African 
story in [South African] “ Folk-Lore Journal,” vol. i. p. 69, “ The Story of 
a Dam,” except that in the South African story it is a tortoise covered with 
“ bee-glue ”’ who catches the jackal. We may remark here in passing that 
a version of the “ Tar-Baby” story has just appeared in Nery’s “ Folk- 
Lore Brésilien,” p. 213, where the “Tar-Baby” is a wax image placed 
in an orange tree to guard the fruit. 

We trust Professor Fortier will continue his researches into Louisiana 
folk-lore. His recent paper and Mr. Jones’s “ Negro Myths from the Geor- 
gia Coast” have proved in the clearest manner the African origin of our 
Negro fables. 


BraziL. — Folk-Lore Brésilien. Par F. J. de Santa-Anna Nery. Paris, 
Perrin & Cie. 1889. 16mo, pp. xii., 272. . 

Considerable interest was awakened some years ago by the publication 
of Prof. C. F. Hartt’s “ Amazonian Tortoise Myths” (Rio de Janeiro, 
1875), which led to a comparison between the myths of the negroes of our 
own Southern States and those of the Brazilian Indians and the establish- 
ment of their identity. This identity and the strong probability, not to 
say certainty, that it was the result of the common African origin of these 
myths, are so important for the question of the diffusion of popular tales 
that any further collection of Brazilian animal stories is most welcome. 
Besides those in Hartt’s little book we know only a few additional ones 
given by Mr. Herbert Smith in his “ Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast” 
(New York, 1879). M. Nery has divided his book into four parts: popular 
poetry ; stories and legends ; fables and myths ; poetry, music, dances, and 
beliefs of the Indians. We cannot dwell at present on any but the third, 
fables and myths, although the others offer subjects for more than one in- 
teresting remark. The first chapter contains twelve “ jaboty” or tortoise 
myths, three were collected by M. Nery, five by M. S. Romero (collector of 
the “Contos populares do Brazil” published by Braga, at Lisbon, in 1883), 
two by Professor Hartt, and two were furnished by a young Indian. The 
first is a variant of Hartt, p. 20; Smith, p. 545; “ Uncle Remus,” XXVI. ; 
in Hartt and Smith the tapir takes the place of the elephant, in “ Uncle 
Remus ” Brer Terrapin brags that he can outpull Brer Bear, and borrow- 
ing Miss Meadows’s bed-cord, he gives one end to the Bear, and diving 
down under the water, fastens his own end to a big root, and the Bear 
soon gives up pulling against Brer Terrapin. In the second story the 
Jaboty and the Fox wager that they can remain buried alive for seven 
years. The Jaboty tries first and is nourished by the fruits which drop near 
him, the Fox of course dies of hunger. The second is Hartt, p. 33 ; the 
third is Hartt, p. 7; the ninth is Hartt, p. 30; the tenth is Hartt, p. 34; the 
eleventh is Hartt, p. 26, and the twelfth is the ending of the last mentioned 
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story of Hartt. Besides these, the eighth is “ Uncle Remus,” VI. Of the 
others we do not know any parallels. The other animal stories in which 
the monkey, vulture, and ounce are the principal characters are very inter- 
esting but cannot be analyzed here ; one, “ The Monkey and the Wax Fig- 
ure” (p. 213), has a distant resemblance to Uncle Remus’s “ The Wonderful 
Tar-Baby” story. Several episodes of well-known popular tales are found 
in the stories in chapter V. We trust some day to return to this interesting 
volume and direct attention to the animal stories which do not resemble 
those current among our own negroes. 


VENEZUELA. — Dr. A. Ernst, in the “ Verh. der Berl. Ges. fiir Anthropo- 
logie” (p. 274), publishes a few tales on “Tio Tigre and Tio Conejo,” which 
belong to the cycle so widely spread among American negroes, and of which 
Professor Fortier gives examples from Louisiana in the article already 
mentioned. 


NOTICES OF THE FOLK-LORE OF OTHER CONTI- 
NENTS. 


IRELAND. — “ The Funeral Customs of Ireland ” is the title of a very inter- 
esting paper read before the American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia), 
and reprinted from their “ Proceedings.” ' After a discussion of ancient cus- 
toms, Mr. Mooney proceeds to describe modern beliefs and practices, which 
he says are still in full force in the remoter districts along the west coast 
and especially in Connemara. In the latter district it is common when a 
dog howls at night to send some one outside to see in which direction the 
animal is facing. On the west coast when a man is drowned, and his friends 
fail to recover the body, it is known that he has been taken by the fairies 
and is still alive in the caves at the bottom of the ocean. Such persons are 
sometimes seen by their former friends on their fishing trips, and in a few 
instances have been allowed to return to the land of the living. When it is 
suspected that the dead man has really been carried off by the fairies, his 
friends are accustomed to leave food or milk where he can get it during his 
nightly visits in company with the “good people,” in order that he may 
not be obliged to partake of the fairy food. According to the writer, the 
food which, on certain nights, is left outside the house is for those who are 
imagined to be living in this duress. One November night, however, food 
is left in readiness for the spirits of the dead, who then revisit their former 
homes, while it is a common thing to propitiate the fairies in like manner 
at all seasons of the year. “Immediately after death the soul appears be- 
fore the judgment bar, and is sometimes compelled to return and reanimate 
the body during a further term of sickness until by suffering it has been 
rendered worthy to enter heaven. The fairies take advantage of its tem- 


1 The Funeral Customs of Ireland, by James Mooney. Reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 1888. Pp. 56. 
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porary absence to put one of their own number into the body, so that when 
the soul returns it finds its place occupied, and is obliged to go with them. 
When this is thought to be the case — as evidenced by the lingering, al- 
though plainly hopeless, nature of the illness — the friends of the sick man 
put a piece of /us-mér (pronounced lusmore, Gaelic ‘ great herb ’) or foxglove 
under his bed. If he be a changeling, the fairies will be at once compelled 
to restore, in good health, the person taken away. If the invalid be really 
present in his own person, he will not recover, but die.” . . . “ Properly 
speaking, the fairies have no power to take life. But there is another class 
of spirits altogether malignant, which haunt particular localities, hovering 
invisible in the air overhead, and visit destruction upon all who come within 
their reach. Should an unaccountable sickness or death occur in a new 
house, it is ascribed to the presence of one of these spirits, and the owner 
will tear down the house and rebuild it in another place.” 

After death, “two evil spirits known as the Matstinid Mér (Mawshchenee 
Moer), or Great Mastiffs, are constantly waiting to seize the soul before it 
can reach the judgment bar of God. They are asleep, but spring up at 
the first sound of grief. For this reason the corpse is laid out as soon as 
possible, and no cry or lamentation is raised, im theory, for three hours after 
death, by which time the soul stands in the presence of its Maker, and is 
safe for the time being. It is there weighed in the scales of the Archangel 
Michael, and receives its sentence of reward or punishment according to 
the measure of its iniquity.” These extracts will suffice to show the valu- 
able and striking character of Mr. Mooney’s essay, the facts of which are 
based on personal inquiry. 


France. — In the “ Revue des Traditions populaires” for November, 
M. Paul Sébillot, General Secretary of the Société des Traditions popu- 
laires, notices, in terms of high praise, the collection of superstitions in 
Philadelphia, made by Mr. Henry Phillips, which has been mentioned 
above, remarking that many large books contain less material of good 
quality. M. Sébillot marks no less than 75 out of these 211 numbers as 
current in France. It may be observed that a large share in the interest 
taken of late years in the collection of popular traditions in France is due to 
the activity of M. Sébillot. A few years since there were few collections 
of folk-lore in French countries ; whereas, at the present time, a collection 
must be marked by some special characteristics in order to attract attention. 


GerrMany. — Dr. Edmund Veckenstedt has founded at Leipsic a folk-lore 
journal entitled, “ Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde.” In his preface, he re- 
marks on the singularity of the fact, that in spite of the interest taken in 
the study of popular traditions, there is in Germany no periodical especially 
devoted to the subject. In addition to German folk-lore, the first number 
contains also Lithuanian. The journal will appear monthly. (See under 
“Journals.”) 
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Iraty. — According to a graceful custom, which has not yet obtained in 
this country, Prof. G. Pitre, by a little treatise, pays honor to the wedding 
ceremony of a friend and colleague. The dedication, dated on the 23d 
of December, 1888, recites that “To the most gentle Signorina Teresina 
Deodato and to the Professor Salvatore Salomone Marino, on the most 
joyful day of their life, Checcina and Giuseppe Pitré fraternally offer this 
record.” The little work relates to the marvellous power possessed by cer- 
tain families to cure certain diseases. (Miradili facolta di alcune famiglie 
di guarire certe mailattie.) One story will illustrate the power in question. 
Near the town of Foligno lived a certain family by the name of Cancelli, 
who were supposed to possess the gift of healing sciatica, by making over 
the patient the sign of the cross, accompanied with a suitable prayer. Ac- 
cording to tradition, this power had been conferred on them and their 
descendants by the Apostles Peter and Paul, when passing by Cancelli. At 
the end of the sixteenth century, the Bishop Marco Antonio Bizzoni, being 
sent from Rome to regulate the diocese of Foligno, had certain doubts con- 
cerning this rite, which, as he thought, savored of superstition, and inter- 
dicted its practice in future. Shortly afterwards, the good bishop suffered 
from a severe attack of sciatica, and the ordinary remedy proving unavail- 
ing, resolved to send for one of the Cancelli. These performed their usual 
ceremonies, and the bishop was cured on the spot. Needless to say that 
he changed his mind on the score of the propriety of the exercise of so 
marvellous a gift, and left the mountaineers free to exercise their power, 
as did also the bishops who succeeded him. Probably this narration will 
not strike a believer in the “faith cure” as anything out of the common. 
There is good hope that, in time, we in America may come to possess 
families equally gifted. 


Potanp. — Of all the journals including in their scope folk-lore and an- 
thropology which reach us as exchanges, the most attractive in appearance 
is the “Wisla (Vistula)” of Warsaw. The first three numbers for 1888, 
which lie on our table, contain 672 octavo pages! The journal, too, is ex- 
quisitely illustrated, with a true artistic feeling. The colored sketch of a 
peasant woman of Ratulowa, in costume, which serves as frontispiece for 
the second volume, might cause envy to the best contributors of the Lon- 
don illustrated journals. It is to us a regret that the contents, being 
wholly in Polish, are at present inaccessible to us, but we insert, under the 
head of “ Journals,” a note of some of the titles. The editor is Dr. Jean 
Karlowicz, of Warsaw, well known by excellent studies in this branch. 
The review is published by M. Arcta, Warsaw, Norvy-Swiat 53. Subscrip- 
tion (in Poland), 7 rubles. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
sent to the editors of this Journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 
lishers directly, or to the General Editor.] 


Master Vircit. The author of the Aineid as he seemed in the Middle 
Ages. A series of studies by J. S. Tunison. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 1888. 8vo, pp. vii., 230. 


The myth of Virgil as developed during the Middle Ages affords one of 
the most interesting examples of the rise and growth of a legend within 
comparatively recent times, and about a perfectly well-known historic 
character, whose individuality was at no time wholly obscured. The réle 
attributed to the great poet by medieval fancy was twofold — prophet 
and magician. The former can be easily explained by the fourth eclogue, 
the latter is more difficult to understand and has been investigated at 
various times by many scholars. In 1872 Professor Comparetti published 
his remarkable work on “ Virgil in the Middle Ages,” in which he gave an 
exhaustive history of the vicissitudes of the poet’s fame during that period 
among the learned and the unlearned. The author was careful to distin- 
guish between literary and popular tradition, and attributed the fame of 
Virgil as a magician to the influence of Neapolitan local traditions. Com- 
paretti’s views have generally been received without dispute, although more 
than one German scholar has impugned his conclusions. 

No systematic attack upon Comparetti’s theory has, however, appeared 
until now, and it is highly creditable to American scholarship that it should 
appear in this country. Mr. Tunison has thrown the results of his studies 
into nine chapters or essays in which he treats of Virgil and the Devil, 
Virgil in literary tradition, Virgil’s book of magic, Virgil the man of science, 
Virgil the Savior of Rome, Virgil the lover, Virgil in later tradition ; and 
explains in a prefatory essay how the book came to be written. 

Mr. Tunison’s studies soon convinced him that the legends of Virgil 
were literary rather than popular, and were due not to Neapolitan local 
traditions, but to the tendency of the Middle Ages to attribute a magical 
character to great learning. There was also much in Virgil’s works to 
encourage this latter notion, while his reputation as a prophet of Christ 
was early established by his fourth eclogue. 

We have not space to show how Mr. Tunison has taken up the various 
phases of Virgil's character and shown in them the relation between his 
contemporaries and early critics and the various legends. The author has, 
we think, clearly proved his theory and at the same time has produced a 
most readable and interesting book. He has classified and arranged all 
the numerous legends relating to Virgil and presented them in an attractive 
form while making a solid contribution to the history of myth. We can 
very heartily commend “ Master Virgil” to our readers as both a scholarly 
and entertaining work. T. F.C. 
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PopuLaR TALES FROM THE Norse. By Sik GEORGE WesBBE DASENT. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion of Popular 
Tales. Third edition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 1888. 8vo, pp. cli., 443. 


In 1842 P. C. Asbjoernsen and J. Moe published at Christiania a collec- 
tion of Norse popular tales, which next to Grimm’s are the most perfect 
of their class. The collectors, especially Asbjoernsen, were gifted with a 
genius for their work which no one has since possessed ; knowing intimately 
the heart of the people, and fully alive to the value of popular traditions, 
they have given their stories not exactly as they were told but as they 
would have been told by themselves. They have altered no feature in the 
tales, have changed nothing of the artlessness of the narrator, and yet have 
communicated to their collection an incomparable glamour. With them 
can be compared only the tales of Grimm, and the numberless collections 
of late years seem pale and lifeless when read after them. Still every col- 
lector cannot be a Grimm or an Asbjoernsen, and it is better that popular 
tales should now be collected exactly as they are recited, even steno- 
graphed like those of Imbriani. 

The collection of Asbjoernsen and Moe fortunately fell into the hands 
of Sir George Dasent who published in 1859 forty-six of the sixty tales in 
A. & M.’s first collection ; in the second edition published soon after thir- 
teen tales were added, as the translator said, to complete the collection. 
This statement was not exact, as he omitted two stories, A. & M. 59 and 
60, and made two out of No. 17. The missing stories were afterwards 
translated in “ Tales from the Fjeld”’ (London, 1874), which contained the 
second collection of Norse tales made by Asbjoernsen alone in 1845. The 
praise we have bestowed upon the original we can also bestow upon the 
unrivalled translation of Sir George Dasent, which will always remain 
a model for such work. The translator also appended an interesting, 
although brief, collection of Ananzi or “ Spider” stories from the West 
Indies, and has prefaced his work with an elaborate introduction upon the 
origin and diffusion of popular tales and upon Norse mythology. Sir 
George Dasent holds to the Grimm theory, and as no change has been 
made in his introduction since 1858, no account has been taken of recent 
theories. In spite of this defect we welcome most heartily this new edition 
of a charming book, which has been out of print for some time, and which 
will long be a delight to readers of all ages. q. #. C. 


KALEVALAN TorstnNoT (LES VARIANTES DU KALEVALA). Suomen Kan- 
sallis-epoksen Ainetset. [Epic Songs co: the Finnish People. Published 
by the Society of Finnish Literature.] First Series. Liv. I. Helsingfors. 
8vo. Pp. iv., 172. Price 6 francs. 


The programme of this edition of the variants of the “ Kalevala” set 
forth that the epic poem known under that name was composed by Lonnrot 
out of folk-songs, but with many alterations. Different versions were 
united, parts transposed or even added, language and metre reformed, 
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with zsthetic ends, and in order to form a more homogeneous whole. For 
scientific purposes, therefore, the poem is in its present condition useless. 
Accordingly the Finnish Literary Society has resolved to publish the 
MS. which served as the basis of Lénnrot’s composition, as well as all the 
variants which are known to exist. The task has been committed to J, 
Krohn and A. Borenius, and is to be divided in such a way that the latter 
shall have charge of the songs of the province of Archangel, and the 
former the remainder, which are more primitive in form as one proceeds 
southwest. Both series will be published in parallel order. In the west- 
ern series, with which the work is now begun, there exists no whole, as is 
the case in that of Archangel, but the connecting songs have not been 
added. The first section contains the Creation, Forging of Heaven, and 
Contest of Song. As the text is unaccompanied by a translation, it is not 
possible for the English reader to judge of the results likely to be reached 
by this most interesting undertaking. At a later time, when these results 
shall be accessible, we shall have occasion to notice at greater length the 
famous national epic. 


JOURNALS. 
(See also “ Record of American Folk-Lore.”) 


1. The American Anthropologist. (Washington.) Vol. I. No. 4, 
October, 1888. On the Siberian Origin of some Customs of the Western 
Eskimo. JoHN MuRDOCH. 

2. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. (Chicago.) 
Vol. X. No. 5, September, 1888. The Raven’s Place in the Mythology 
of Northwestern America. James Deans. — The Legend of Jamshed and 
Quetzacoatl. JoHNn GARNER. — Vol. X. No. 6, November, 1888. 
Myths and Legends of the Catloltq. F. Boas. — The Feast of Ne-kilst-luss, 
the Raven God. A Tradition of the Queen Charlotte Haidas. JAmMEs 
DEaNns. 

3. The Open Court. (Chicago.) Ghost Stories. A Study in Folk- 
Lore. L. J. Vance. October 11, 18, and 25, 1888. 

4. The Varsity (Toronto University). Vol. IX. No. 7, December 22, 
1888. The Story of Nana-bo-zhor and his Brother. 

5. Archeological Review. Vol. II. No. 2, October, 1888. A Folk- 
Tale from New Hebrides. R. H. Coprinton.— Celtic Myth and Saga. 
ALFRED Nutt. 

6. Celtic Magazine. (Inverness.) No. 156, October, 1888. Cat Blar 
Glas. C. Kerr. (Celtic Tale.) 

7. Y Cymmrodor. The Magazine of The Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion. 1888. Old Welsh Folk-Medicine. E. HARTLAND, 

8. The Folk-Lore Journal. (London.) Vol. VI. Part 3, July- 
September, 1888. The Folk-Lore of Sutherlandshire. Miss DEMPSTER. 
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— Charms and Spells at Gretna. W. G. Brack. — Dafydd William Dafydd 
and the Fairies. E, Sipvey HARTLAND. — Some Specimens of Aino Folk- 
Lore. J. BATCHELOR — Folk-Lore of the Seneca Indians of North America. 
J. W. Sansorn. (Tale of the man who became a bear.) — The Three 
Lemons. A. H. Wratistaw. (Tale from the Slovenish.)— Part 4, Oc- 
tober-December. The Folk-Lore of Sutherlandshire. Miss Dempster. 
(Continued.) — The Lame Fox. (Tale from the Servian.)— Some Folk- 
Lore from Achterneed. — Irish Folk-Lore Notes. — Folk-Lore at Balqu- 
hidder. 

g. Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. (Edinburgh.) Vol. I. 
No. 2, October, 1888. The Dialect of the Gypsies of Brazil. R. von 
Sowa. — Doms, Jats, and the Origin of the Gypsies. G. A. Grierson. — 
The Cascarrots of Ciboure. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. (Gypsies in the Pays 
Bas.) — Two Gypsy Folk-Tales. I. Kopernicui and F, H. Groome. — The 
Original Popular Melodies of the Transylvanian Tent-Gypsies (Music from 
“ Ethnologische Mittheilungen.”) — Anglo-Romany Gleanings. F. H. 
GROoME. 

ro. Journal Asiatique. (Paris.) Vol. XII. No. 2, September-Octo- 
ber, 1888. La Rage. H. Camusst. (Popular treatment of rabies by 
Arabs.) 

11. Mélusine. (Paris.) Vol. 1V. No. 10, October, 1888. Légendes 
Pieuses des Bulgares. M. and Miie. DraGomaNnow. (Continued.)— La 
Fascination. J. TucHMANN. (Ordeals, continued.) L’Enfant qui parle 
avant d’étre ne. H. Garpoz.— Folk-Lore Wolof. René Basset. — No. 
11, November. La Fascination. J. TuchMann. — Les Charmeurs de Ser- 
pents. H. Garpoz.— No. 12, December. Légendes Pieuses des Bulgares. 
(Continued.)— La Fascination. J. TucHMANN. (Magical proceedings 
for discovery of sorcerers.) 

12. Revue de I'Histoire des Religions. (Paris.) Vol. XVIII. No. 
2, September—October, 1888. Légendes et Traditions du Tonkine et de 
l’Annam. G. DuMONTIER. 

13. Revue des Patois. (Paris.) Vol. II. Nos. 1 and 2, 1888. Contes 
en patois de Mornant (Rhéne). Purrspetu.— No. 3. Conte de |’Aunis. 
F, Fertiauct. 

14. Revue des Traditions populaires. (Paris.) Vol. III. No. ro, 
October, 1888. Jeux de l’Enfance et de l’Adolescence. L. BoNNEMERE. — 
Dictons et Proverbes Malays. G. BrauREGARD. — Les Mines et les Mi- 
neurs. P. SéprLtot. (Superstitions of Miners, continued.) — No. 11, No- 
vember, 1888. Contes Arabes et Orientaux. René Basser. (Compara- 
tive account of recent collections.) — Les Insectes Malfaisants. Les Sau- 
terelles. A. CERTEUx.— Les Crustacés. P. Sfpittot.— De quelques 
Légendes Celtiques. D. Firzceratp.— No. 12, December, 1888. Lé- 
gendes et Contes Bassoutos. E. JACOTTET. 

15. Revue Frangais de’ l'Etranger et des Colonies. No. 58, 
1888. Au Canada et chez les Peaux Rouges. Grorces Demanpe. (Notes 


on the Sarces.) 
16. Archiv fiir Slavische Philologie. De Der Oedipus-Sage in der 
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Siidslavische Volksdichtung. St. Novakonic. — Volkslieder Bosn und 
Herzog. Mohammedaner. 

17. Das Ausland. (Stuttgart.) No. 40, 1888. Siidslavische Mond 
glaube. F. S. Krauss. — Aus dem Leben der Farbigen in den Vereinigten 
Staaten. Max Lortzinc. — No. 51. Swanetien. D. W. FRESHFIELD. 
(Translation of Caucasian ballad.) — No. 45. Der Chinook Jargon. C. 
G. LeLanp. — No. 47. Lebensweise und Kunst der Kwakiutl. Grorcr M. 
Dawson. (Translated from the “ Popular Science Monthly-”) — No. 48. 
Vilenglaube in Slavonia. F. S. Krauss.— No. 51. Die nordischen Juls- 
tuben. J. C. PorstTIon. 

18. Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte und Re- 
naissance-litteratur. (Berlin.) Vol. II. Nos. 1 and 2, 1888, Ein Alt- 
deutscher Schwank in Ungarn. L. Katona.— Totenklage in der litanische 
Volksdichtung. C. BARTSCH. 

19. Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft. 
(Leipzig.) Vol. XVIII. No. 4, 1888. Ueber Gebrauche und Aberglaube 
beim Essen. Cart HaBerLANnp. (Continued.) 

20. Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. (Leipzig.) Vol. I. No. 1, 1888. 
Riibezahl. E. Veckenstept. (Comparative Study.) ——Sagen aus der 
Provinz Sachsen. — Sagen und Marchen aus der Bukowina. R. KaInDL. — 
Ohneverstand. Ein Lithanisches Marchen. J. MepaLje. — Aberglaube. 
— Heilspriiche aus der Provinz Sachsen, E. VECKENSTEDT. 

21. Volkskunde. (Ghent.) Vol. I. No. ro, 1888. Het Mannetije in 
de Maan. A. Girrée. (Legend of Man in the Moon.) No. 11.— De 
Wilde Vespers. A. Gitrte.— Kinderspelen. A. Girrte. — Spotrijmen. 
Pot DE Mont. 

22. Wisla. (Warsaw.) Vol. II. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1888. See “Notices of 
Folk-Lore,” etc. No. 1 contains, among other articles, Folk-tales of Car- 
pathian mountaineers. ZAWILINSKI.— Ceremonies and popular songs of 
Christmas among mountaineers of Galicia. Map. WaNnouska. — Queries 
relating to Folk-Lore, Bibliography, etc. — No. 2. Polish Proverbs of the 
country of Teschen (Austrian Silesia). A. CrnctaLa.— Christmas cus- 
toms in environs of Dombrowa. J. E. Zremsa. 
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Tue thanks of the American Folk-Lore Society are due to the authors of 
the following works, which have been received by the secretary : 

The Isizulu. A Grammar of the Zulu Language: accompanied with an 
Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
Natal: May & Davis, Pietermaritzburg. 1859. Pp. lii., 432. 8vo. [See 
Notices of Folk-Lore, etc.] 

Indian Names of Places near the Great Lakes. By Dwicut H. Ketton, 
A. M., Captain U.S. Army. Vol. i. Detroit, Mich., 1888. 8vo, Pp. 55. 
$1.00. 
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The Funeral Customs of Ireland. By James Mooney. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Philadelphia, 
1888. Pp. 56. 8vo. [See Notices of Folk-Lore, etc.] 

Transactions and Reports of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Edited by Ropert W. Furnas. Lincoln, Neb. Vol. i, 1885. Pp. 230. 
Vol. ii., 1887. Pp. 383. 8vo. 

Ohio Archzological and Historical Quarterly. Vol. i. No. 4, March, 
1888. [Vol. pp. 403, 8vo.] 

Report of the United States National Museum, under the Direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Parts I.-V., 1885. [Part V. (appendix) con- 
tains the George Catlin Indian Gallery in the United States National 
Museum (Smithsonian Institution) with Memoir and Statistics by THomas 
DonaLpson. Special Index and paging. Pp. 939. 8vo.] 

Mirabili Facolta di Alcune Famiglie di Guarire certe Malattie. Per 
Guisepre Pitre. Palermo. Tipografia del Giornale di Sicilia. 1889. 
Pp. 13. 8vo. [See Notices of Folk-Lore, etc. ] 

Essay of an Onondaga Grammar, or a short Introduction to learn the 
Onondaga a/. Maqua Tongue. By Rev. Davip ZEISBERGER. Reprinted 
from the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. Philadelphia, 
1888. Pp. 45. 8vo. 
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